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The Great Game 


HE ATTITUDE of this journal is one of friend- 
ship for all true religious forces. We are not 
tolerant, however, of error, as some of our milk- 
and-water friends calling themselves liberal are. 
How sicklied they are! We do not believe truth 
can take care of itself. Men were made for that 
purpose. Where, we ask, is truth taking care of 
itself to-day. Not in the state, surely, with a 
shameful continuation of meanness and partisan- 
ship crushing truth to earth, and preventing the 
new era of truth among the nations? What killed 
the League, what is killing the present treaties? 
Truth? No, lies. Is truthin the churches? When 
a bold word, such as we shall publish next week 
from one solitary Baptist, would tell the truth 
about the Bible and set the common people right, 
why does the whole body of the churches keep up 
a lie? Why do they compromise the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ by electing for its 
president Dr. Robert E. Speer, that saintly believer 
in the awful “second coming” doctrine? Because 
they care more for keeping the friends of error in 
line and paying the bills than they care for truth. 
Wherever you turn, how does truth fare? In 
business is truth supreme? Who will say so? 
More and more it becomes so. But does it get ahead 
without a titanic struggle? Absolutely no. The 
noble men who are striving to stablish the prin- 
ciple of service and the law of the Golden Rule in 
business do not let their brains and hearts and 
hands get soft looking to heaven, saying, “It will all 
come right.” Does truth take care of itself in what 
we call the field of science? Every blessed theory, 
from that of the form and movement of the earth 
to the doctrine of one central principle unfolding 
life in higher and higher forms, has had to fight 
for its life. We do not object to such strife. It is 
apart of the great game. Get init! The struggle 
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to survive is the thrill of the whole cosmic perform- 
ance. ‘ What gets into one’s temper is some little 
impotent sitting in the musty corner of his decadent 
church, muttering stuff and nonsense about the 
glorious truth and how mightily it will prevail. 
If the friends of truth had one-half as much mili- 
tancy as the friends of error, we should have the 
kingdom of God to-morrow morning! 


Liberals Must Fight 


HE RED HERRING across the real trail has. 
got a large number of good people on the wrong 
scent. We refer to this monstrous “second coming” 
dogma of terror and violence. With liberals the 
point of their militant pursuit of these fanaties of 
blood and overturning is not evolution or Darwin. 
People like Mr. Bryan know enough to play on that 
weakness. Get back on the trail. Both Darwin 
and evolution have to be decidedly qualified and 
corrected if we would make them acceptable to the 
very scientists to whom the liberals in every church 
appeal in their fight for Christendom. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick spoiled much ink and paper in 
the New York Times, March 12, in his defense of 
science and evolution. So dosome of our ministers, 


- They are all wrong in their strategy. 


Science and evolution are not the main question. 
Do not talk in high-brow terms about something 
that can be made to appear ridiculous to simple, 
every-day people. For example, Bryan says he is 
not descended from a monkey, as the evolutionist 
says, but is made in the image of God. That sat- 
isfies the multitude. It is the multitude that we 
must reach. Utterly cut out of our vocabulary 
all learned words and words that imply that we 
are learned. Remember Luther. He did not use 
the classic Latin, once he got started. You recall 
he was in a bad beginning with that. The people 
did not understand him at all. He was dis- 
mayed at the lack of response. Only doctors knew 
Latin. So he took up the vulgate, and, as Mr. Wells 
assures us in the “Outline of History,” at once he 
swept the country. Our advice is, speak on the 
level of the people and in their plain speech. That 
method is especially powerful when the main issue 
is as simple as a child’s mind. 

The issue is this: Is the Bible the very word of 
God, dictated by God, inerrant and infallible from 
cover to cover? Do not kill off your earnest and 
teachable hearers by irrelevant and_ half-baked 
fault-finding with the Bible. Do not abuse it, for 
the writers of it did not always claim for it what 
their alleged friends claim forit. Notatall. Itis 
the richest literary spiritual storehouse in the 
world. ‘The problem is to know how to choose the 
gold from the dross. In heayen’s name, we say, 
Keep the positive attitude to the Scripture. Show 
that it bears the marks of its writers and the ages in 
which it was written. And then swing into the 
most explicit and concrete examples of the use 
of it by these “second coming” leaders. 

We have already advised the study of Harris 


Franklin Rall’s book “Modern Premillennialism. 


and the Christian Hope.” That is packed with — 


fe: 


‘ 
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actual quotations and it contains a bibliography of 
many “second coming” books. It is the best book on 
the subject. That will show you what the “second 
coming” people teach on many phases of Christian- 
ity. Their practical schemes to drive out all liberal- 

nded ministers and laymen from their denom- 
inations, and their great wealth, organization, and 
alliance with many reactionary church papers, are 
details which every one may learn about for himself, 
no matter where he lives, for this monstrous thing 
covers the United States as the waters cover the sea. 

The principal portion of the Bible which the 
terrifying movement uses is in the book of Revela- 
tion xix. 11-16. That scares hundreds of people, 
and they get on the right side. A man like Dr. 
Cortland Myers, preaching every week in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, as he did for ten years, paints 
the horrors of the awful day, and says in substance 
to his hearers, “Do you want to be among those who 
go down to this destroying torture, or will you be 
with the Lord at his coming, arrayed in white 

' robes?” (The way to get the white robe is to join 
his church.) Is it wonderful that his church is 
the largest in the Baptist body? No. Every mem- 
ber is safe and sound, and ready at Christ’s coming 
to join the army. 

What army? Do you not know? This is the 
worst of it, the goal of it. Let us set down the 
Bible record on one side, and the interpretation of 
it on the other side. This is the deadly parallel 
one should always have by one’s side. 


THE COMING OF CHRIST 


i According to 
_ Revelation xis. 11-16, 
In the authorized version 


According to 
“The Coming of Christ,” 
by I. M. Haldeman 


Christ is coming with the 
eyes of one who is aroused 
and indignant. His garments 
are dipped in blood, the blood 
of others. 


And those who follow this 
emergent wrathful King are 
represented as armies. They 
come forth to assist the war- 
rior to make war on the earth. 


His eyes were as a flame of 
fire; and he was clothed with 
a vesture dipped in blood. 
(Verses 12, 13.) 


And the armies which were 
in heaven followed him upon 
white horses. (Verse 14.) 
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And out of his mouth goeth 
a sharp sword, that with it 
he should smite the nations. 
(Verse 15.) 


He shall rule them with a rod 
of iron. (Verse 15.) 


_He treadeth the winepress 
of the fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God. (Verse 15.) 


He comes as a king, an auto- 
erat, a despot, through the 
gushing blood of a trampled 
world. 


He comes forth as one who 
no longer seeks friendship or 
love. He will enunciate his 
claim by terror and might. 


He comes like the treader of 
the winepress, and the grapes 
are the bodies of men. He 
will tread and trample in his 
fury till the blood of men 
shall fill the earth. He will 
tread and trample them till 
their upspurting blood shall 
make him crimson. 


‘ 

If a reader of THE Recisrer, quoting the fore- 
going to a person who says it cannot be true, wishes 
to clinch the matter, let him be ready on the spot 
with the following categorical questions to the per- 


son, asking for categorical answers. 


any side-stepping. 


Do not permit 
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1. Do you believe that Jesus Christ will come in the flesh 
upon the earth? If so, when will he come? 

2. Do you believe in the utter inerrancy of the Bible; that in 
every word and letter it is the word of God, without flaw, 
and a sure prophecy? 

3. How do you interpret Revelation xix. 11-16? 

4, Wherein is your interpretation different from or incon- 
sistent with that of Dr. Haldeman? 


The time has passed for liberals to defend their 
position. Liberals must be aggressive, militant 
against horrendous heresies, pursuing to the end— 
not the bitter end, but the better end—a free reli- 
gion of love, righteousness, truth, brotherhood, 
service, under one God for all mankind. Every 
spiritual advance in history has been made not by 
defensive but by Jesus, Paul, 
Luther, Channing. Now let us wage relentless 
spiritual warfare against this most powerful men- 
ace of modern times. 


The Protestant Confessional 


S THERE A PLACE for the confessional in the 

Protestant Church? Although the confessional 
has undoubtedly been abused, it is highly valued by 
Catholics and serves a distinct purpose in the lives 
of multitudes of adherents to that church. Ever 
present is the desire to unburden one’s self when- 
ever a sympathetic listener can be discovered. 
Many, ready to succumb from carrying the burden 
through the heat of the day, have found solace and 
renewed courage through the confessional. When 
the confessor is qualified, and eager to meet the 
requirements of the one who is confessing, the con- 
fessional will provide consolation as much as any 
other spiritual exercise. 

Charles M. Sheldon, in a recent number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, urges a confessional on the Prot- 
estant Church. When we remove from our minds 
the inherited prejudice against it because it is 
Catholic, we perceive the justice of the argument. 
Protestant ministers do not get close enough to 
their people. One or two spiritual talks a week 
are not sufficient. The pastor should be as intelli- 
gent and intimate a healer of souls as the physician 
is of bodies. That is the interpretation of “priest.” 
Some of our fellow-ministers in other denomina- 
tions regularly add reading of the Bible, and prayer, 
to the pastoral visitation. Attempts have been 
made to institute the confessional idea into the 
Protestant practice by ministers who have set aside 
certain definite hours for pastoral consultation. 
The method has not proved satisfactory, due either 
to timidity on the part of the parishioner, or be- 
cause he has not believed his confessor could give 
him what he was seeking. The need is upon us for 
a leveling of the barriers between pulpit and pew. 
The preacher should be more accessible. The peo- 
ple should think of the preacher as a man of like 
character to them, and place more trust and confi- 
dence in his friendship. Most of our ministers 
could and would give a great deal more spiritual 
advice than they are asked to give. If a Protestant 
confessional could assume this form, could take to 
itself the virtues and avoid the defects of the 
Catholic practice, we would be the first to ap- 
prove. 
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The Event of the Week 


Egypt Back to the Egyptians 


NEW CHAPTER in the story of a race whose 
A origins date back to the early morning of civil- 

ization was begun in Cairo last week. Sultan 
Ahmed Fuad, whom the British placed on the khedivial 
throne on the entrance of Turkey into the war, put 
into effect the terms of the recently signed agreement 
between Great Britain as the protecting power and the 
ancient land of the’ Pharaohs. The assumption by 
Ahmed Fuad of the title of king of an independent and 
sovereign Egypt was therefore a scheduled event, and 
not an unforeseen incident. But the fact that it had 
been set down on the official calendar of the British 
Empire should not minimize its significance. Ahmed 
Fuad’s proclamation of March 15, 1922, set in motion 
a current that had been suspended by irresistible 
forces before the Hellenic conquest (or “peaceful pen- 
etration”) of which Cleopatra was the closing detail. 
The new King of Egypt was the successor of Menes, 
who ruled at least five thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era. He acceded to the throne on which had sat 
Khufu, and Amenhotep II., who may have been the 
Pharaoh who “knew not Joseph.” Thus, the newest 
of the sovereignties of this age of wonders is also one 
of the oldest. 

Between Menes and Fuad yawns a chasm of seventy 
centuries. During that slow flowing of the “River of 
Life,” races and empires have risen, reared their heads 
to the clouds, then fattened—and fallen into the dust 
of the centuries. But the Egyptian people, like their 
fostering mother, the Nile, have run without interrup- 
tion in their appointed channel. Many a fellah, bend- 
ing over his creaking shadoof, displays to-day the 
marked profile of a Pharaoh graven on the stone of a 
pyramid in the days of Khufu. The persistence of race 
—the physical indestructibility of human material—is 
nowhere more plainly shown than in the writing of 
the finger of Time upon the faces of the fellaheen. 
Hyksos king, Greek exploiter, Roman conqueror, Sara- 
cen raider and English administrator have come and 
gone. The fellah still remains. He is the original and 
present inhabitant of the land of Egypt. In his hand 
lies the future of the age-hoary political power whose 
restoration to the roll of sovereign nations was sig- 
nalized by King Fuad on March 15. 

How has the fellah fared during the quarter-century 
ended by the act of March 15—the period of the great 
experiment conducted by Great Britain? Part—and 
only part—of the answer to that question is the per- 
sonality of Ahmed Fuad. The new King of Egypt repre- 
sents, in the current of his blood, one of the alien races 
that have come to Egypt—and have gone their way. He 
is a survivor of the Saracen-Arabic-Ottoman-Syriac 
domination that began with the conquest of Amr, the 
sword-bearer of Mohammed. In leaving Egypt to its 
own devices, the British did not undertake to erase 
the successive writings on the palimpsest of history 
until they came to the original underlying record. 
They recognized, with slight modification, the order 
which they found existing when they assumed the 
“white man’s burden” in the Egyptian area of the 
brown man’s country. But that concession to the exist- 
ing order does not tell the story of British rule in 
Egypt. 

That story is to be found in the things that British 
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rule has done for the suppressed nine-tenths of the 
people of Egypt—for the fellaheen. Under the rule of. 
the Ottoman sultans and of their semi-independent — 
successors, until the British went into Egypt, the fel- 
lah was a beast of burden. The scourge of the kour- 
bash striped his back. His word before the Moslem 
Kadi was as nothing when opposed to that of his 
oppressor, He had no political standing. Education 
was rarely afforded him. He was like an ox that 
threshed, and he was muzzled while he threshed. The 
descendant of the ancient Egyptian race was exploited 
by Turk, by Greek, by Armenian and Syrian and Levan- 
tine, even during the British régime. But the exploita- 
tion was tempered materially by justice. Fellahs faced 
their, oppressors at a bar of justice where British rule 
exacted fair play. The stern English “Stop!” sus- 
pended the scourge in its swing over the fellah back. 
The tiller of the soil—the backbone of Egypt, the man 
whose ancestral brain and muscle built pyramid, 
sphinx, and massive temple portico—for the first time 
in centuries was permitted to enjoy a reasonable share 
of the fruits of his toil. During the interval during 
which British overlords directed the Oriental hand that 
ruled Egypt, the fellah came to feel that he had a stake 
in the land of his forefathers. 

As to the conditions under which Britain has per- 
mitted Egypt to resume its separate international en- 
tity, there is room for dissent. It was explained care- 
fully by Premier Lloyd George in the House of Com- 
mons a few days ago, that under the restored sover- 
eignty of native rulers, Great Britain will continue 
its control of communications in Egypt, and especially 
of the Suez Canal; that Britain will direct the foreign 
relations of Egypt and deal with matters involving 
conflict between foreign and native interests; that 
British experts will maintain their close oversight of 
the upkeep and development of the barrages on the 
Nile—that great system of irrigation that has multi- 
plied the value of Egyptian soil in some instances by 
ten since its inauguration. These provisions explained 
the hostile demonstrations in Cairo that accompanied 
the historic proclamation of March 15. But these ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction came, not from the Egyp- 
tian people, but from their new-old masters. 

Exploitation is inseparable from imperialism. It 
takes revenue to govern a people, whether with its con- 
sent or against its will. But, in taxing the Egyptian 
people, the British administrators have developed 
objects of taxation that never existed before. They 
have created values. They have greatly extended the 
crop-producing area in the region known as the Valley 
of the Nile. In thus promoting the public interest, the 
British rulers have given the fellah new standards of 
government. The new native administration will 
never be permitted to revert to the old order of things. 
Something like a political consciousness has entered 
the veins of the mass of the Egyptian people, whether 
fellah Moslems or Coptic Christians. The higher stand- 
ards and the new political consciousness are the two 
contributions to the restoration of a national Egyp- 
tian civilization which Great Britain has made during 
her often-criticised and sometimes praised administra- 
tion on the Nile. Of this great gift to the Egyptian 
people as distinct from the masters who have exploited 
them since the beginning of the Mohammedan era, 
Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum is the visible 
summary and symbol. What the English have done for 
Egypt is to set in motion the mental and political proc- 
esses that are destined to give Egypt back to the 
Egyptians in the nearness of time. 2.7 
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The Baptist Situation: An Inside View 


The Liberals Will Defend Themselves when the Time Comes 


ea ROBERT W. VAN KIRK 
(A clergyman of the Baptist Church) 


generous sympathy and vigorous aid extended to 
7 them by Tun CuristiAn Rucister in their struggle 
with the reactionary forces in the denomination. Per- 
haps Tum Rueistur is forgetful of the fact that Unita- 
rianism has been the great Baptist bugbear for decades, 
and that the favorite way of irretrievably damning a 
man was to placard him as a Unitarian. That has been 
the mighty bludgeon that has been wielded against 
many a progressive man to his undoing. Any one 
tainted with this heresy had allied himself with 
Antichrist. A Unitarian was worse than a pagan, be- 
cause he came clothed in the garments of learning and 
culture, and with a gentle spirit and a noble ethic. He 
was a more sinister foe than the atheist, because he had 
assumed a Christian garb and employed a Christian vo- 
cabulary. He was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

The conservative Baptist is only too glad to call at- 
tention to the fact that the cause of the liberal Baptist 
is being championed by Unitarianism, and that this fact 
alone suffices to condemn him. However, this charge, 
whether true or false, is not going to deter the liberal 
Baptist from his search for truth and his adherence to 
it. He is not going to be frightened because of his dis- 
covery that other people outside the pale of his own de- 
' nomination may have fallen upon some aspects of truth 
before they came within his own ken. The liberal Bap- 
tist wants freedom; he is intent upon following the 
light whithersoever it leads, and he is not going to be 
driven back into the forest for fear of sunstroke out in 
the open. 

A football game from the standpoint of a spectator 
is a very different thing from that same game from the 
point of view of the participant. The game that is going 
on now in the Baptist denomination is witnessed 
by the editor of Tum Recisrmr from the grandstand. 
His sympathies are strongly on a certain side of the 
players and he is anxious to see them win. He cannot 
understand why they should not throw themselves into 
the fray with utter abandon and employ the tactics 
which are sure to win. He thinks some of the players 


[gener BAPTISTS are not unmindful of the 


are timid and are not battling aggressively. The cap- 


tain and the coach are not on their job and are allowing 
the other side to run away with them. 

Baptists as a denomination have been able to 
maintain their solidarity through all the years of their 
history. There has never been any serious defection 

‘from the orthodox faith. They have been strongly 
evangelical, evangelistic, and missionary in their mood. 
The upheaval in the Congregational Church several 
generations ago which resulted in the formation of the 
Unitarian body did not touch the Baptist denomination. 
Nor did they experience the throes of internal strife 
that the Congregational Church passed through a gene- 
ration ago over what is known as the “Andover Con- 
troversy.” The outcome of that controversy brought 


about the complete liberalization of the Congregational » 


- body, and they are almost entirely free from doctrinal 
disagreements. 

But the leaven of what is now called Modernism 

began to work in the Baptist mass. There were men 


here and there in the pastorate who accepted Evolution 
and the methods and results of Higher Criticism. Some 
of these men left the denomination because they could 
not endure the criticism that fell upon them. Other men 
expressed themselves cautiously yet determinedly, and 
remained in the denomination. Being scholarly men, 
and men of character, their influence was felt by their 
brethren who became more tolerant toward the new 
views of truth. 

Forty years ago all our theological seminaries were 
manned by conservatives. Higher Criticism and the 
New Theology were unknown. But the times were ripe 
for the introduction of modern ideas. The leaven was 
working in other denominations and it must of neces- 
sity reach Baptist educational institutions. As con- 
servative occupants of chairs in the theological sem- 
inaries aged and passed on, their places were taken by 
younger men who had begun to feel the impact of 
modern learning. The young men who went out from 
the seminaries were impregnated. with new notions 
regarding the Bible and the doctrines of theology. At 
least they went out with a hospitable attitude toward 
modern thought. All sorts of books bearing on the 
New Theology and the new interpretation of the 
Scriptures came from the press. Open-minded men 
read them and accepted their teachings. And so the 
process has gone on for more than a generation with 
the result that there is scarcely a conservative to be 
found in a single faculty of the older theological 
seminaries. 

And what has been said regarding the theological 
seminaries may be said with even more emphasis con- 
cerning colleges and universities. The study of the 
sciences gave students a new view of the world and of 
life. The evolutionary theory regarding the origin of 
man as well as of other living things found universal 
acceptance in all reputable schools. The young men 
who went on from college to seminary were prepared for 
liberal teaching along every line. Evolution was no 
longer the bogey it had been to their fathers, and the 
New Theology struck them as the reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. 

It is not meant, of course, that the entire denomina- 
tion became liberalized. The older men with few ex- 
ceptions remained conservative. Also that very large 
contingent of pastors who came into the ministry with- 
out training in college and seminary continued loyal 
to the old traditions. At the same time it is only fair 
to say that the rank and file of the membership of the 
churches remained untouched by the leaven of the new 
learning. Practically all the men of the old evangel- 
istic type continued loyal to what they regarded as or- 
thodoxy, because they thought it produced the results 
for which they were looking. And strange to say, many 
men came away from the seminary not only out of sym- 
pathy with modern views of the Bible and religion but 
utterly hostile to them. Men constitutionally conserv- 
ative, without the scholarly instinct, and fearful of los- 
ing their faith, set themselves to the task of opposing 
the modern movement. 

Now, after several decades of sure progress along all 
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lines of Biblical and theological learning, Baptists find 
themselves distracted over a controversy which threat- 
ens a division of the denomination. There has been a 
recrudescence of the orthodoxy of fifty years ago. That 
clement which refused to be reconstructed, and felt hos- 
tile to anything looking like liberal theology, has 
awakened from its sullen state of displeasure to a 
militant attitude of bitter hostility. These men recog- 
nize the fact that they were asleep while this leavening 
process was going on, and that in the meantime the 
schools of the denomination together with all its machin- 
ery have passed into the hands of the progressives. 
They claim, and the claim is probably true, that the vast 
majority of the members of the denomination are old- 
fashioned in their views, and if they can succeed in 
stirring up a popular prejudice against the present 
leaders they will be able to regain the old ground. 

This movement is led largely by men who were born 
and educated in the South where the churches are still 
living in the Dark Ages as far as Biblical and theolog- 
ical interpretations are concerned. These men have 
popular gifts and large followings. They are powerful 
fulminators against heresy. They pose as the defenders 
of “the faith once delivered unto the saints.” They are 
mighty at denunciation. They appeal powerfully to 
ignorance and prejudice. 

A large number of these leaders in this reaction are 
Premillennialists. They assert that Christ’s return is 
imminent. The world is growing worse right along in 
fulfillment of prophecy. The function of the church is 
to gather out of the wicked world the elect so as to in- 
sure the speedy coming of the Lord. They are crass lit- 
eralists. They hold to the absolute inerrancy of the 
Bible. They affect a deeper loyalty to the Scriptures 
than liberals and are intolerant of views which differ 
from their own. They are all Fundamentalists, 
although many Fundamentalists deplore their extrava- 
gances as much as they do the liberalism of progres- 
sives. There is division even in the conservative camp. 
If it were not for the militant Premillennialists, it is not 
unlikely that the liberals and conservatives could man- 
age to work together in reasonable harmony. 

Tuer Recistur expresses surprise that the well-known 
progressive men in the Baptist denomination should 
remain quiet while their opponents are blatantly de- 
nouncing them and seeking leadership. Perhaps the 
reason for this silence is that it is in harmony with their 
spirit and method in the past. They have never fought 
the conservatives because they have believed in freedom 
of thought and action. All they have asked has been a 
chance to believe and teach the truth as it has come to 
them. This chance they have had with the result that 
the higher education of the denomination hag been led 
into complete sympathy with Modernism. It is this sit- 
uation that disconcerts the Fundamentalists. They 
blame themselves for their somnolence during these 
years in which liberalism has been getting control of 
the situation. At this late date they are reacting 
against the present order with the hope of recovering 
the ground which they lost while they were asleep. It 
remains to be seen what the outcome will be, although 
the liberals are not disturbed over the possibility of the 
denomination returning to the ground occupied even a 
generation ago. 

This militancy on the part of the Fundamentalists 
has struck the liberals with surprise and found them in 
a mood unprepared to fight for the truth. They have 
believed that the truth if left free to win its own battles 
would ultimately prevail. To fight their opponents is 
not according to their tastes. To them it is unseemly 
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that Christians should wrangle over doctrines. 
are willing to live and let live. 

However, there is no doubt but that the liberals will 
defend themselves if the necessity is laid upon them. 
They could no more be thought of as being willing to 
accept the outgrown views of the conservatives, or to 
agree to silence in regard to their own views, than they 
could be thought of as being willing to commit suicide. 
Indeed, intellectual suicide is more intolerable to them 
than the killing of the body. 

The liberals will have to get over their surprise and 
recover their breath before they can be expected to as- 
sert themselves with the resolution they are capable of 
asserting. When the test comes they will not be found 
wanting. They will not resort to demagogic methods, 
nor will they appeal to popular frenzy; they will not 
play upon the prejudices of the simple-minded masses. 
They will assert the right of freedom of opinion, and 
the expression of that opinion, and they will hold to 
their belief that the wisdom aud justice of their cause 
will be vindicated through the victorious power of the 


FACE THE ISSUE! 
An Appeal to Liberals Everywhere 


MINOT SIMONS 


They 


HAT IS THE ISSUE? Intellectual integrity 

\X / in one’s religious life. The advancement of 

God’s truth in the world, with an incalculable 
hastening of the kingdom. The spiritual shake-up dur- 
ing the war has accentuated two ever-present tendencies 
in the Christian world,—tendencies toward liberalism 
on the one hand and toward conservatism on the other. 
The one looks toward Christian development and the 
other toward Christian retrogression. 

No one can stand still, neither can one go in two op- 
posite directions at the same time. There are multi- 
tudes of people who go whole-heartedly in one direction 
or the other, but for others there is a problem of the 
most searching kind. Their associations have been con- 
servative, although their interpretations of dogmatic 
Christianity have been liberal. They have chafed under 
the bonds of traditionalism, and they have insisted 
upon some measure of the right of private judgment. 
Their position has always been difficult, but to-day it is 
fair to ask if it is not impossible. 

Most of us have overestimated the pervasiveness of 
liberalism. We now discover that it has been confined 
chiefly to locations which enjoy educational advantages. 
Liberalism is the fruit of education, and education 
throughout the country is generally backward and local. 

The great Christian community is still unacquainted 
with an intelligent view_of the Bible. It is still cred- 
ulously and tenaciously holding to the archaic concep- 
tion of the literal infallibility of the Bible. No other 
idea has so blocked human progress, and in the minds 
of the great Christian multitude it still dominates re- 
ligious conceptions and still splits the church into war- 
ring sects. ; 

These sects, particularly in their conservative wings, 
find it possible, however, to unite against the common 
enemy,—the liberals both within and without their 
ranks who refuse to be bound by the dogma of the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible. To-day the consery- 
atives are demanding a show-down. Their insistence 
upon Biblical literalness is uncompromising and ruth- 
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less. Educational centers not under sectarian control 
are being put under the ban. Denominational leaders 
whose orthodoxy is suspected are beginning to be 
subjected to a searching examination with a view 
to expulsion. 

It is a serious situation. It is another time to try 
men’s souls. The established liberals look on with pro- 
found sympathy, and yet with a definite moral insist- 
ence. The issue must be faced. God expects us all to 
follow the way and the life of the truth. 

Would that some Great Voice could sound so that all 
might hear: “Stop! End all equivocation, evasion, 
mental reservations, and accommodations. . You cannot 
advance God’s truth by any such futile, deceptive de- 
vices. There is a sacred meaning of words. You are 
expected to say what you mean and to mean what you 
say. You are supposed to believe what you represent 
yourself as believing. How else can you expect public 
confidence? How else can you expect to serve your fel- 
low-men? Choose you this day whom you will serve,— 
expediency or your own spiritual integrity.” 

“To this end was I born and for this cause came I into 
the world that I should bear witness to the truth.” 


Jesus could no more justly say that of himself than 


each human soul should say it of himself. God has im- 
planted within us all the same spiritual compulsion to 
bear witness to the truth. 

If one’s own initiative fails, the conservatives are 
to-day in a mood to provide-the initiative. They them- 
selves will tolerate no compromise. Men of liberal 
minds must choose their master, God’s truth or man’s 
tradition. It is good to have the issue presented in 
so unescapable a way, because the significance and glory 
of one’s integrity become at once the supreme concern of 
life. 

-“Tjiberalism” is a relative term. The 
in one harmonious whole surprising varieties of em- 
phasis. Yet as truth-seekers we are one people. 

We would try to speak in the right voice. We know 
both the spiritual and practical difficulties which are 
personally involved in the issue. Consequently, when 
we urge that such difficulties be surmounted, we urge 
it with profound sympathy. We realize that we too 
might hesitate. Yet we must point out that many have 
faced the issue, and their consecration to the truth has 
preserved the truth. It is the one thing which the truth 
must have. Without such consecration the truth can- 
not prevail. 

What we all would highly resolve is that the truth 
shall prevail. What then? To you who are with us 
but not of us, to you whose fundamental beliefs and 
spiritual hopes are ours but who are now before the 
world representing other beliefs and hopes, we say, if 
you too will face the issue, you can help us, and we can 
help you to do the thing to which we are all consecrated. 
We can together save the reason and conscience of the 
world in religion. Unless it is saved, modern civiliza- 
tion cannot go on. Without freedom in religion there 
can be no lasting democracy in the political or social 


- life. Without a moral emphasis in religion the mate- 


rial and mechanical appliances of life will so far outrun 
all spiritual control as to run the human race into the 
abyss. Unless we are all willing to face the issue, there 
ean be no freedom nor moral emphasis in religion. 
What must you do about it? 


A very great Baptist hears the challenge and says, 
The fight is on! See THE REGISTER next week. It 
is a militant attack on debauching dogma. 


The Christian Register 


Unitarian” 
churches form a free spiritual fellowship and comprise 
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Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Till. New-American Life in Boston, 1848-61 


ADAME WENDTH’S DELIGHT at once more 
arriving in Boston was not unnatural in view 
of the kindness and opportunity she there met 

with in her struggle for an existence. It was also a 
just recognition of Boston’s intellectual and moral su- 
periority in that. day. 

As I look back on the state of things in my native 
city sixty years or more ago, before the great influx of 
foreigners had transformed it into what its present 
political rulers proudly term “the most Irish city in 
the world,” Boston seems to me to have been one of 
the freest, most orderly, intelligent, and moral of com- 
munities. It had its limitations and defects. Its con- 
science was often narrow, its piety sombre and oppres- 
sive. It too often opposed necessary changes in the 
social and political order. It lacked in esthetic senti- 
ment and artistic taste. It was controlled by 
an aristocracy. But it was aristocracy of wealth 
that had been laboriously and in the main honestly 
acquired, and was neither excessive, ostentatious, 
nor despotic. It was an aristocracy of family that 
rested on honorable traditions and eminent services 
for the public weal; an aristocracy of culture and 
character which manifested itself in simple living, 
high thinking, and good-breeding, in abounding char- 
ities toward the poor and unfortunate, in faithful 
administration of public trusts, in the intelligent fur- 
therance of the educational and political interests of 
the city, state, and nation, and pre-eminence in the 
moral endeavors and social reforms of the time. One 
has only to recall the great names and movements 
associated with the history of Boston during the past 
century and the large influence it has exerted. over 
our whole country, to find the justification for my 
appreciation of the city in which my youth and early 
manhood were passed. 


Wonderful changes have taken place since then in 
Boston. It has vastly increased in area, population, 
and wealth. The educational and church facilities, 
the artistic and cultural resources, the democracy 
and self-government of its people, are far greater than 
those of the city of scant 100,000 souls which I knew 
in my boyhood. But so, too, are its overcrowding, 
poverty, and social miseries, its racial antagonisms, 
its political misrule, its religious dissensions and dis- 
plays of bigotry and intolerance. The foreign-born 


-and foreign-descended elements are to-day in the 


ascendency. .It is a Babel of tongues, divisions and 
strifes. That, notwithstanding all this, and the low- 
ered tone of its city government under alien rule, the 
fundamental institutions and the prevailing spirit of 
Boston in our day should still remain American, and 
preserve among its people the old-time traditions of 
order, honesty, justice, and sobriety, and respect for 
law, is surely a remarkable tribute to the political 
sagacity and personal virtues of an earlier generation 
of Bostonians. 

A descendant of New-Americans myself, I venture 
to think their present political ascendency a misfor- 
tune, and to believe that our former days were better 
than these. I cherish the hope that in a better time 
coming, a more homogeneous population will inhabit 
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our city, the ideals of its founders be more completely 
realized, and a truly American Spirit animate all its 
people. 

In the Boston of my youth the foreign element was 
comparatively small, not over 25 per cent. of its pop- 
ulation, and the problems it presented not formidable. 
To illustrate: The parish committee of the New South 
society, worshiping at what was known as Church 
Green, on Summer Street, were met one evening in the 
vestry of their meeting-house to decide what was to 
be done with the income of a fund bequeathed them for 
the support of the poor of the parish. Now there was 
among them no person answering this description. 
- While the puzzled committee-men debated the matter 
a thunder-storm arose without, the rain fell in torrents, 
and the lightning flashed. Suddenly a great crash 
was heard in the church above, followed by the sound 
of wailing voices. One of the deacons went upstairs 
to inquire into the matter. In the vestibule he found 
two frightened and weeping children, a boy and a girl, 
huddled on the gallery stairs. They were the progeny 
of a poor Irish washerwoman living in the neighbor- 
hood, who, returning from a delivery of her customers’ 
laundry, had been overtaken by the storm and sought. 
refuge in the dimly lighted hallway of the church. A 
sudden gust of wind had blown out the gas jet, slammed 
the door, and left them terrified prisoners in utter dark- 
ness. The worthy deacon soon comforted and reas- 
sured the children, and, the violence of the storm hav- 
ing abated, sent them on their homeward way; but not 
before he had ascertained that they lived close by, and 
that their mother was a widow and yery poor. Return- 
ing to his fellow-vestrymen the deacon declared: 
“Brethren, do not worry over the situation any fur- 
ther. The Lord has sent us our parish poor. I have 
discovered them in this very building!” The next day 
the widow’s heart was made to sing with joy. The 
church committee had fulfilled the requirements of their 
trust. 

e 


Not always was the solution so simple, but compared 

with the dimensions and complexity of our present 
social and civic problem, the situation in that day was 
éasily dealt with. 
The German population of Boston between the years 
1850-60 numbered but a few thousands. These be- 
longed mostly to the artisan class. The others were 
merchants, artists, musicians, and teachers. Taken 
all'in all, no better element from abroad ever was added 
to the city’s constituency. Industrious, efficient, sober 
and thrifty, order-loving and peaceable, ardent friends 
of political freedom and social progress, making valu- 
able contributions to the educational and art interests 
of the community, the resident Germans then, even 
minore than now, were a distinctly valuable factor of Bos- 
ton’s Civic life. 

Our modest home, especially after we had removed 
to a larger house on Harrison Avenue near Beach 
Street, was one of the centers of German-American 
life in that day. On Sunday afternoons, in particular, 
there gathered there, and alternately at the homes of 
its other members, a little company of the most cul- 
tivated German residents of Boston and vicinity for 
mutual enjoyment, and to cherish the social and artis- 
tic ideals of the Fatherland. After coffee had been 
served and a general conversation enjoyed, the ladies 
adjourned to the parlors upstairs, while the men, 
lighting their cigars, remained to discuss various topics 
of literature, music and the arts, politics, philosophy 
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and religion, until the smoke-laden atmosphere became 
unbearable and they rejoined the ladies in the rooms 
above. Often they remained until late in the evening, 
while cheerful conversation, music, song, and declama- 
tion displayed the Gemuetlichkeit of German social in- 
tercourse. i 
To us boys these Sunday afternoons were occasions of 
delight and contributed much to our mental growth. 
It is strange that amid such universal.smoking on the 
part of the men neither of us acquired the tobacco habit. 
But our mother made us promise not to indulge in it 
until manhood should enable us to decide the question 
intelligently. When that time arrived, considerations 
of health and economy, and our respect for the comfort 
and welfare of others, prevented its adoption—to our 
great advantage and that of our families. i 


e 


Among the more conspicuous members of this little 
circle, which was, in a sense, the earliest attempt at a 
German salon in Boston, several deserve more particu- 
lar mention. Easily the first in his intellectual attain- 
ments and personal distinction was Dr. Reinhold Sol- 
ger. A companion and fellow-refugee with Carl 
Schurz, after the disastrous failure of the revolution in 
behalf of political liberty in Baden, Solger found a new 
home and career awaiting him in Boston. His Lowell 
Institute and other lecture courses, mostly on historical 
topics, and his literary work in general, disclosed his 
scholarly and versatile abilities. 

During Theodore Parker’s absence in Europe in pur- 
suit of health, Dr. Solger was one of the speakers who 
occupied his pulpit in the Music Hall. Later, during 
the political campaign of 1850, he stumped the West, to- 


‘gether with Carl Schurz and others, in support of the 


candidature of Abraham Lincoln. Their work in asgur- 
ing a large German vote for the Republican party was 
duly rewarded in Solger’s case by his appointment to a 
high office in the Treasury Department. A new and 
congenial career opened up before the gifted man. He 
removed his family from Roxbury to Washington, D.C. 
A few months later, while riding on horseback out into 
the country, he was sunstruck, and fell insensible from 
his saddle to the ground. After lying for some hours on 
the road in this state he was found and borne to his 
home. He recovered his faculties only in part, aphasia 
of speech preventing his use of any language save his 
native German tongue, and this only brokenly. For a 
brief time he lingered; then death brought him a wel- 
come release. It was a tragic ending to a brilliant but 
uncompleted career. 

On one occasion at least Carl Schurz and his culti- 
vated wife were our guests on a Sunday afternoon. 
This eminent man had only recently come to the United 
States, and was still grappling with the English lan- 
guage, of which he afterward obtained so remarkable 
a mastery, as well as with the problem of his future. 
Our mother had told us of the daring exploit of Mr. 
Schurz in rescuing his beloved teacher, the poet Gott: 
fried Kinkel, from the Prussian fortress of Spandau. 
We gazed with awe upon the hero and listened intently 
to his conversation. In later years in Washington, 
when, after an illustrious public career, he had become 
Secretary of the Interior in President Cleveland’s Cab- 
inet, I was ‘invited to call on him after office hours, and 
talk with him in delightful privacy on the earlier phases 
of his career in America. 


The next instalment will appear March 30. 
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'Dixon’s Academy 
-Rotheram’s at Ken- 


rington Academy. 


_ illustrious teachers 


Prize Truth Above All 


Manchester College from Martineau to Jacks 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE has been established 
at Oxford, England, since the autumn of 1889, 


Since 1893 it has been housed in its own fine 


group of buildings, dedicated, as the inscription over 
the entrance affirms, “To Truth, to Liberty, to Religion.” 
The College was 
founded at Man- 
chester in 1786, and 
stands sixth in a no- 
table succession 
of academies claim- 
ing the right of 
freedom in religion, 
and devoted to the 
training of men ex- 
cluded by the Per- 
secuting Act of the 
Restoration period 
from the national 
universities. Rich- 
ard Frankland, one 
of the excluded 
men, was the pi- 
oneer, and in 1670 
opened an academy 
in his own house at 
Rathmel in the 
Craven district of 
Yorkshire. Then 
followed in succes- 
sion the first Man- 
chester Academy, 


at Whitehaven, 


dal, and the War- 


Warrington 
Academy, estab- 
lished in 1757, en- 
larged the scope of 
teaching, employ- 
ing on its staff such 


as Dr. John Taylor, 
Aikin, Priestley, 
Enfield, and Gil- 
bert Wakefield. 
Finally came Man- 
chester Academy, 
for the second time 
in the field, also 
established on broader foundations, in direct succes- 
sion to Warrington. ‘ 

The academies from the beginning had opened their 
doors to students preparing for other professions, al- 
though the primary object had always been the con- 
tinuance of a succession of nonconformist ministers. 
For its students preparing for other learned profes- 
sions and for commercial pursuits, the old Warrington 
Academy had offered the added advantage “of an early 
acquaintance with, and just concern for, the true prin- 
ciples of religion and liberty.” It was further stated 
that the Academy was to be “open to young men of 


~ Courtesy London Inquirer 
ONE OF ENGLAND’S CHIEF INTERPRETERS 


Dr. Jacks is known in America, as in his own country, for a seer and prophet, 
especially a proponent of the spiritual function of education 
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every religious denomination, from whom no test or 

confession of faith will be required.” 

During the first sixty years of the life of Manchester 
College, lay students were an important element in its 
community. The decision was made in 1853 to remove 
the College from Manchester to London, in order to 
bring the divinity students once more into contact 
with lay students, who were more and more resorting 
to University Hall, in which the College while in Lon- 
don made its home. And again when the transfer was 

madefrom Lon- 

don to Oxford in 

1889, thought of 

contact with lay- 

men of the Free 

Churches was one 

of the actuating 

motives. 

The chief purpose 
of the CoHege, how- 
ever, has always 
been to provide the 
best possible train- 
ing for ministers in 
the atmosphere of 
a free school of 
theology, to main- 
tain a school of 
the prophets faith- 
ful to the ideal of 
truth, liberty, and 
religion. 

; In 1803 the Col- 
lege was moved 
from Manchester 
to York, and came 
under the care of 
Rev. Charles Well- 
beloved, whose 
thorough scholar- 
ship and devout 
character exercised 
a lasting influence 

_ over successive gen- 
erations of students. 
On the roll of stu- 
dents during the 
thirty-seven years 
of the existence of 
the College at York 
are the following 
represent a- 
tive men: Divinity 
students—Madge, 
Robberds, Turner, 
Hincks, Hutton, 
Tayler, Beard, Tag- 

art, Martineau, Aspland, Gaskell, Bache, Higginson, 

Carpenter; lay students—Phillips, Shore, Strutt, Hey- 

wood, Fletcher, Enfield, Busk, Paget, Darbishire, 

Stansfeld. 

From 1840 to 1853 the attempt was made to add 
science and literature to the curriculum, but it did not 
succeed, though Francis Newman taught classics ; Ken- 
drick, history; John James Tayler, ecclesiastical his- 
tory; and Martineau, mental and moral philosophy. 

The period from 1853 to 1889 in London was marked 
by definite spiritual achievement, due to the influence 
of John James Tayler as teacher and principal, and of 
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James Martineau as principal. James Drummond 
succeeded Martineau as head of the school, and removed 
with the College to Oxford. The following quotation 
from the address of Dr. Drummond delivered at 
the opening of the college buildings at Oxford, Octo- 
ber 19, 1893, well points out the object of the College: 
“We are here not to inculcate this theology or that, but 
to explore the open field of divine truth, so far as God 
may grant us power, and to teach all whom we can 
influence to prize-truth above all worldly or party 
gains, and to weigh every conclusion in the even scales 
of a just and soher and prayerful judgment.” The 
present principal is LP. Jacks, D.D. He became prin- 
cipal in 1915. Dr. Jacks was born in Nottingham. 
He has been editor of the Hibbert Journal since its 
foundation in 1903. He married Olive Cecilia, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Stopford Brooke, and entered the ministry 
as the assistant of his father-inlaw. He was subse- 
quently minister of Renshaw Street Chapel, Liverpool, 
and of the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from Glasgow, and that of 
D.D. from Harvard. Dr. Jacks is best known to the 
public through his numerous books and magazine 
articles. Among his publications are “Life and Letters 
of Stopford Brooke,’ “Mad Shepherds and Other 
Human Studies,” “The Alchemy of Thought,” and 
“Among the Idol Makers.” Many persons count him 
the leading liberal mind in England, and certainly 
during the war he was the greatest British interpreter 
of the spiritual significance of the conflict upon men 
and nations. His article giving an analysis of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s conduct of the war-policy for this country 
and the world, which was called “The Odyssey of the 
President’s Mind,” was the most illuminating study of 
the evolution of Mr. Wilson’s course published any- 
where. 


What Men Need 


OMETIMES AN ARTICLE makes such a direct 
S appeal that one wishes all readers of TH Ruc- 

IsTeR might see it. The Literary Review of the 
New York Hvening Post recently had such an article. 
The author was Dr. L. P. Jacks, one of the leading 
Unitarian ministers of England, and editor of the 
Hibbert Journal. He argued that the need of govern- 
ment is secondary, not primary. He said :— i 


The question in which the public interest of all 
nations is most deeply interested at the present 
moment is, clearly, that of “government”—a question 
of Protean forms, but fundamentally the same in them 
all. It is on the field of politics that the fortunes of 
mankind are to be ultimately made or lost. Whatever 
our professions may be, our real belief unquestionably 
is that to be well “governed” is the supreme need of 
humanity, and that all other needs are secondary to 
this. 

The late war was, in its essence, a dispute as to 
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“who shall be greatest” in the “government” of the. 
world. Shall the world be governed in this way or 
that, by one set of persons or by another?—such in 
plain terms was the question at issue. Is there any 
other question in the heavens above or in the earth be- 
neath, for the sake of settling which mankind would 
find it worth while to endure such gigantic sacri- 
fices? Is there any other value men prize so highly 
that to make it good they would pay the price of 
12,000,000 slain, 50,000,000 maimed, and a whole conti- 
nent plunged into economic ruin—to say nothing of the 
physical, mental, and moral agony of which these 
things are the symbol? Would it be possible, for ex- 
ample, to get up a war on this scale, or to induce 
mankind to endure any sort of equivalent sacrifice, 
for the establishment of the true religion—whatever 
that may be—or for the moral elevation of the masses, 
or the extirpation of disease, or for ending the reign of 
squalor and ugliness? Clearly it would be impossible. 
Men are willing to endure sacrifices for the things I 
have named, and very considerable sacrifices, too; but 
these taken at their highest are nothing compared with 
what they have just endured, and have been enduring 
for ages, to get the world “governed” according to their 
liking. What further proof do we need that “govy- 
ernment” stands at the top of our scale of values, as 
the one thing of supreme importance to the world, 
the thing in which we ultimately believe—and this in 
spite of the fact that after all the unimaginable gsac- 
rifices mankind has endured to get itself well gov- 
erned, the world, as a whole, was never so ill governed, 
was never in deeper confusion, never drifting so hope- 
lessly to unseen issues? As Dean Inge has recently 
reminded us, the problem of government, taken in its 
widest sense, though men have been trying to solve 
it for five thousand years, still remains unsolved. Nor 
has the war brought us one hair’s breadth nearer the 
solution. 

All the same, we still retain our belief in “govern- 
ment” as the supreme value, and devote the major 
part of our resources, material, mental, and spiritual, 
to the solution of its problems, recurrent wars being 
the outward and visible signs of our inability to solve 
them. . . . The effect of the great war differed in: 
no essential respect from innumerable lesser wars 
that preceded it. Instead of solving, the problem, it 
restated the problem on another level, and left the 
struggle for power, the contest as to who shall be 
greatest, revolving in the vicious circle in which it has 
never ceased to revolve for five thousand years. 

The need for “government” though unquestionably 
real, is not the primary need of mankind, and all 
attempts to make it so are doomed to defeat themselves 
to the end of time. Man’s primary need is for light. 
Until this is recognized, and made into a new basis 
of human relationship, the world will continue to 
advance from bad to worse on the path of confusion 
and strife. 

\ 


THEY WRITE TO THE EDITOR 


Norris, Another “Second Coming” Fanatic 


To the Editor of THe CuristrAN REGISTER :-— 

Why not tell the remainder of the story [see REGISTER, 
February 16, p. 11, col. 3], that Rev. Frank Norris of Fort 
Worth, Tex., is the man who forced Professor Rice to resign 
at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, because he did not 
like Rice’s splendid volume, published by the Macmillans, on 
the “Old Testament in the Life of Today,” and Professor 


Dow of Baylor University, Waco, because he did not like his 
volume on “An Introduction to the Principles of Sociology,” 
deeming one a higher critic and the other an evolutionist, 
and declaring both to be infidels? Growds flock to hear him 
declare that Powis Smith is the leading infidel of Chicago 
University, and that President Faunce, whose splendid “My 
Idea of God and why I believe in such a God” has been used 
by our Unitarian Laymen’s League so happily, has carried that 
great university (Brown) over into the camp of rationalism. 


- 
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Eyen in Baylor University (Baptist) of Waco he tells his 
people he finds “the worst heresy ever vomited out of hell. 
The fact is, as I tried to tell you long ago, Frank Norris is 
driving out of Texas some of the finest, most godly teachers 
the great State has. In short, to speak plainly, he is raising 
hell here and people flock to hear him, as he confesses in his 
peach paper to give them just this sort of thing. 

San Antonio, Tpx. Epwarp Day. 


A Protest from Ohio 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— : 
I wish to call attention to a quotation in your issue of 
February 9 from an address by Rev. Lyman Vs Rutledge, as 
follows: “It cannot be too strongly emphasized that a Unitarian 
church accepts a Baptist, pee eee or Catholic 
ithout requiring him to renounce his creed.” 
xg eblect 1 to this. It is contrary to the Statement adopted 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League. ; q 
When one considers that the Westminster Confession of 
Faith contains not one reference to God as our Father, that 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed and the Athanasian Creed con- 
tain statements which no Unitarian accepts, “that a man 


shall be true to the faith that is in him” does not make him 


a fellow-Christian if that faith be based on wrong informa- 
evident. 

gs el en willing to belittle Unitarian Liberalism to the 

extent of making it simply tolerant of any one’s notions, or 

so-called faith. “I believe” has been the shield of all ignora- 

muses. 

It were far better to stand up boldly for the truth. 

This is a Christian church. It believes the religion of Jesus 

and proves it to be true. All other denominations are founded 
on the theologies of others. The Westminster Confession of 
Faith is pre-eminently the most cunningly devised of them 
all, but is unscriptural, illogical, and unchristian. It results 
in no religion at all, in fact. It exists because not ninety-nine 
out of a hundred have read it, much less studied it. If they 
had they would burn it up. Happily in one sense, Presby- 
terians do not know what it is they profess to believe. The 
members of most other denominations are pretty much the 
same way. ‘ 
. This Peht not to be true of any Unitarian. Above all 
things he ought to know what he believes. It is simple, 
fundamental, and necessary to the soul. This is the thing 
which ought to be stressed. The hand of fellowship ought to 
be extended to all strugglers after truth. Jesus said, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life,” by which I understand his 
religion, or teachings, is meant. ‘To prove it, one has only 
to do it in order to know the truth. 

The fact is, the Unitarian is the only church which teaches 
the religion of Jesus Christ undefiled by the casuistries of 
men, who are more concerned about their own vanities of 


mind than the truth. They fight shy of the truth always. A 


priest-ridden church is much more to their liking. 

But the world of thinking people is fast coming to that 
stage when education will rob the pulpit of its dominance, 
and permit free judgment, founded on the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Let the Unitarian Church push its campaign along 
these lines. q 

Consider what “fellowship” means. It means equality. One 
eannot extend the right hand of fellowship to one who will 
not acknowledge God as his Father. It is necessary to show 
the falseness of the various theologies which are contrary to 
the religion of Jesus. A religious lie is no better than any 
other kind. Kill it. D. W. MILter. 

Norwoop, OHI0. 


Where is Our Most 
- Immediate Need of Money? 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In these days of costliness, every fine activity among us 
Unitarians is in need of money. The Laymen’s League needs 
more than it has at its command. Our Young People’s 
Religious Union calls for more. But money is not, after all, 
the one absolute essential of these great interests of ours. 


- The new-found strength and purpose of our laymen. are worth 


more than money. The youth and consecration of our young 
people count for more than the funds we would equip them with. 


That high-purposed strength of our men, that ardent consecra-. 


tion of our youth, ean do much, even though there be less money 
to do with for a while. But there is one sacred charge of 
ours to which money is the sine qua non. 

If ever there were days of costliness, they have come now 
to those whose strength and youth are gone. And nowhere 
do they press so grievously as on our aged brethren who 
happen to be dependent on the Service Pension we are paying. 
The bitter hardship of it, the tragie irony of it, face us in 
conditions as they exist right now, and which only money 
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used right now can meet. The bitter hardship of it lies in 
the fact that the faithful men whose salaries were never 
enough to secure them a competence for old age are receiving 
from us as an honorable and decent pension not enough in 
these costly days to keep body and soul together. The tragic 
irony of it is that our Unitarian people have already pledged 
and largely paid to a fund whose very first and earliest aim, 
as intended by many of its contributors, was the healing of 
this very sore that hurts and shames us. 

The difficulty lies, of course, in that the fund must be 
distributed, and a part of it must be waited for. 

We don’t want any cause of ours to suffer in the distribution. 
We don’t want the Laymen’s League, or our Young People, 
or Church Extension to be obliged to wait. But our old 
ministers can’t wait. Under a pension stinted or postponed 
they suffer pitiable distress. While they wait, they die. Never 
so hard pressed as now, and with the money pledged for their 
relief, may we not plead that somehow it be made available for 
them at once? Those of us who are still earning a modest 
salary, how gladly we can afford to wait! 

Interests of ours that have in them the strength of the Lay- 
men’s League, the youth of the Young People, how capably 
they can struggle on a bit with shortened funds! But the old 
men, the old couples, who have given all their strength and 
youth to the service of our churches, how ean they subsist 
in such a costly time as this unless at once we increase the 
pittance with which we are repaying them? 

Shall we not, then, unite upon some plan by which the 
proportion of the fund already pledged by our people, the 
proportion allotted to the Pension Society, shall be made im- 
mediately available for payment to our aged ministers, 
leaving the rest of us, the strong, the young, the self-supporting, 
to do the waiting for a while? We make this plea with the 
seriously considered and fervent endorsement of the Worcester 
Association, which was responsible in the first place for start- 
ing the Service Pension Society, and whose officers sign this 
letter with me. GEORGE KENT, 

JAMES C. DUNCAN, 
Duptey R. Cum, 
Clergymen in the Worcester Conference. 

[The point is of first importance that while the Unitarian 
Campaign did appropriate a goodly sum to the Service Pen- 
sion Society the money will not be available for pensions as 
a whole until the pledges are paid. The pensioners have 
increased, and contributions from individuals and churches 
have decreased—TuHeE Epiror.] 


Marriage of the Fit 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In connection with the symposium on marriage in a recent 
issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, you may be interested to 
know of my own practice as set forth in the last paragraph 
of the printed sheet which I am enclosing, the monthly bulletin 
pues 1921, of the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 

alif, 

I instituted this practice in Fitchburg, Mass., continued 
it in Omaha, Neb., and in Berkeley. My best support has 
come from the members and boards of these churches and 
especially from parents haying daughters. The local papers 
here gaye my practice considerable publicity in December 
and again in February, and the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation saw fit to interview me on the subject and to broadcast 
an article with my picture among its several hundred 
subscribers across the country. 

It seems to me that this offers the simplest and most 
effective means of solving the problem presented in your 
symposium, Rozert F, LEAVENS. 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 


CONCERNING MARRIAGE 


For more than six years I have not performed a marriage 
without having first received from each party to the marriage 
the statement of a reputable physician to the effect that the 
person named is in physical and mental condition fit for 
marriage. I am very glad to be able to say that the Trustees 
of this Church have voted, heartily and unanimously, their 
endorsement of this measure and of my continuing it while 
serving as minister here—Rosert F. LEAVENS. 


Knows “Second Coming” Excesses 


To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have been much interested in your editorials on the 
“second coming.” At one time in my experience I was nearly 
driven into nervous prostration by this pestilent doctrine, 
when it was rampant in my church(I was then a Free Baptist). 
The issue must be met bravely and persistently. I am famil- 
iar with the literature of the Fundamentalists. 

NortH ORANGE, Mass. Grorce L. Mason. 
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LITERATURE 


A Union of Hearts 

Tan Hopp or THD Furury. By Hdward H. 
Eagle. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

“This book is the voice of an average 
American,” who believed, in the fashion 
of Main Street, that everything in Amer- 
ica was already “biggest and best,” and 
that we therefore had nothing to learn 
from any other nation. But the author, 
having had occasion to spend four years 
in travel, discovered that-other countries, 
particularly those included in the British 
Empire, had much to teach America. So 
he felt it his duty to pass this strange 
and unexpected information on to others. 
He specially became convinced of “the 
necessity for a close commercial, political, 
and social understanding—a Union of 
Hearts—that should always exist among 
the English-speaking people of the world.” 
Humanity’s hope lies with them. “It is 
for them to carry forward the torch of 
fellowship and good-will, lighted by their 
desire for inter-racial understanding and 
kept burning by their passion for justice. 
This is The Hope of the Future.” 

More interesting even than the book 
itself is that this “desirability of the best 
possible understanding between the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of the world,” as 
President Harding diplomatically puts it, 
is endorsed by letters from the President 
of the United States of America, and 
from the Prime Ministers of Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Northern Ireland. The desire for world 
peace must be very genuine, when such 
busy and important men take time to 
approve the attempt of an unpracticed 
author to “explain the ‘Britisher’ to Uncle 
Sam,” and to create a more friendly feel- 
ing between them. Rae Le 


A Cycle of Cathay 


CHINA AWAKunmD. By M. T. Z. Tyau. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Those who have traveled in the Orient 
can realize better than their less energetic 
friends the value of Dr. Tyau’s compre- 
hensive and earnest survey of the Far 
Eastern problem, as it relates specifically 
to things Chinese. In this interesting vol- 
ume the author has done more to make 
China vital than any other writer, Chi- 
nese or Huropean. Dr. Tyau draws, for 
instance, an important distinction between 
educational reforms instigated from China 
within and those reforms suggested by 
influences without, that is to say, by 
young men and women who have studied 
either in BHurope or in America. He 
writes with an astute perception not only 
of the affairs, social, political, and indus- 
trial, within his own country, but of the 
attitude of other countries toward China. 
His straightforward account of her entry 
into the European war, the motives which 
prompted her, the sacrifices which she 
underwent, can only serve to make the 
Chinese Republic more respected than 
before. Another portion of Dr. Tyau’s 
book of particular significance is his ref- 
erence to the diplomatic methods of the 
Japanese. 
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Any impartial observer of Japan’s pol- 
icy of expansion knows well how the 
coast-line of the China Sea is fringed 
with hardworking sons of Nippon. The 
situation at Singapore and Manila is only 
paralleled by that in California. China’s 
inertia is Japan’s opportunity. The pro- 
test made by Pekin about Tsingtau was 
searcely forcible enough to restrain a 
hardy empire with colonial aspirations. 
One of the most salient characteristics 


-about Dr. Tyau’s book is its sincerity. 


He deplores the spineless futilities of 
China’s former attitude, 'the result of the 
“half-somnolent spirit of the times, with 
no patriotic public opinion in the country 
to support the government.” Admitting 
these defects, he tries to show us, tact- 
fully and intelligently, that his great 
country is now at the commencement of 
its career; and that its slight achieve- 
ments, namely, its late entry into the war 
and its participation in the Peace Con- 
ference, are all signs of the prelude to 
vast and idealistic accomplishments. 

ee B. G. 


Useful for Bible Students 

Ton MoppRn R®ADHR’S BIBLD FOR SCHOOLS. 
Tun OLD TrestAMunt. By Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Professor Moulton follows his school edi- 
tion of the New Testament, in the Modern 
Reader’s Bible, with a similar edition of 
the Old Testament. Like its predecessor, 
the new volume is an abridgment of the 
Bible text, leaving out, however, only 
what is subsidiary and relatively of slight 
importance. What remains is all that the 
average student needs to know of the 
history and literature of the ancient He- 
brews. One of the elements of genuine 
value is the abolition of the ancient chap- 
ter-headings and verse divisions, together 
with the printing of prose as prose and 
verse as verse. For Bible students in ad- 
vanced grades, we know of no edition of 
the Scriptures likely to prove more useful. 

—_———- A. BR. A. 


Buried Treasure 

BIBL AND Spapy. By John P. Peters, Ph.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

One of the most valuable by-products 
of the World War in the Orient has been 
the impetus it has given to Biblical ar- 
cheology. The liberation of Palestine 
from the rule of the Turk has made pos- 
sible excavations upon historic sites for 
which Scriptural scholars have been wait- 
ing for years. Already the results at- 
tained are exceptionally interesting. Some 
of these results are set forth in Bible 
and Spade. Its chapters consist of lec- 
tures delivered at Lake Forest College on 
the Bross Foundation by Dr. Peters, a 
trained archeologist and Biblical scholar, 
already well known for his excavations 
among the ruins of Nippur. In his new 
volume, Dr. Peters does not attempt to 
write a history of the Bible, but rather 
to put on record various discoveries in 
the Near Bast which throw new light 
upon certain portions of the Scriptures. 
With scholarly discrimination and reserve, 
he offers a series of interpretations of 
both Testaments which are both fresh and 
illuminating. Although all the sugges- 
tions offered are not of equal value, all 
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are interesting. Hspecially revealing are 
his interpretations of various Psalms 
from the landscapes forming their back- 


grounds, the separation of rubrics from ~ 


the text, his explanation of the sentence 
in Genesis, “And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters,” as well as 
his explanation of the introductory verses 
of John xy. The work is ‘interesting not 
only as a record of many finds already 
made, but as a hint of the possible con- 
sequences of excavations yet to come. 
A. RB. H. 


Princess Salome 

Princwuss SALomn. By Burris Jenkins. 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Princess Salome is a new and enter- 
taining attempt to popularize the life of 
Christ. He is presented from the point 
of view of Stephen, Paul, Martha and her 
sister Mary. When possible, the Biblical 


Phil- 


material is used, but a large part of the 


story comes from the plausible imagina- 
tion of the author. A certain amount of 
prejudice is bound to be felt in taking up 
a book of this sort, but Mr. Jenkins is so 
evidently sincere in his ideas of making 
Christ a living personality, that doubt 
gives way to respect. The book opens 
with a very idyllic love affair between 
Salome and Stephen. Salome, not at all 
unlike the modern flapper, drives her four- 
horse chariot and ignores all law but her 
own. Two thousand years have appar- 
ently made no changes in human nature. 
Less spectacular but very charming is the 
love for each other of Mary and Paul, or 
Shaoul, as he is called at first. Mr. Jen- 
kins, a Christian minister as well as a 
novelist, does his best work in creating a 
picture of the country and customs of 
the time. Antioch, splendid with the 
marble structures of Herod, reflects the 
culture and freedom of the Greeks. Naz- 
areth, a squalid town through which the 
carayans pass on their way to Jerusalem, 
is in high -contrast. The pictures are 
made so vivid that they must always recur 
to mind when re-reading the Bible story. 
Some may prefer not to have sacred char- 
acters made quite so human, but on the 
whole to read Princess Salome is dis- 
tinetly a gain. 


Too Late 

For MARYLAND’S Honor. <A Story or THD 
Wark ror SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE. By Lloyd 
T. Everett. Boston: The Christopher Publish- 
ing House. 

A belated specimen of a type of litera- 
ture much in vogue a generation ago; and 
not an exceptional specimen at that. 
It is difficult for the average American 
te believe that in any portion of the 
Republic the prejudices and animosities 
begotten of the war between the States 
still constitute a live issue, that in this 
new day any unreconstructed rebels yet 
survive. That such is the fact is proved 
by this novel written on the time-worn 
thesis that the brother’s war, far from 
being the working out of two forces in- 
herent in our body politie from the begin- 
ning, was the result of Northern arro- 
gance and greed. The general tone of 
this composition, as well as of its literary 
and historical value, a single quotation 
will suffice to indicate. Of the passage 


- 
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of Massachusetts troops through Balti- 
more, the author writes: “It was the 19th 
of April, Wighty-six years before, to the 
yery day, the armed and more or less dis- 
ciplined Patriots at Lexington had fired 
the shot that was heard around the world, 
in resisting the British invasion. To-day 
a similar scene was to be enacted, with 
some aspects, too, of ‘the Boston Massacre’ 
of 1770. The first Southern blood of the 
great war was to ‘fleck the streets of 
Baltimore.’ But this time Massachusetts 
furnished the invaders—not the resisting 
patriots as on that other occasion more 
than fourscore years before!” 
A. B. H. 


A Romance of Southern Seas 

ConN OF THH CorAL Swas. By Beatrice 
Grimshaw. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Instructive books are all right in their 
way, but once in a while a good old- 
fashioned blood-and-thunder love-story 
is the only thing that appeals. Conn of 
the Coral Seas is exciting, romantic, re- 
moved in eyery respect from the ordinary 
every-day. The author, a woman, but 
an adventurer all the same, has set the 
time back-a few years to allow for a group 
of South Sea islands without legal gov- 
ernment and with flourishing cannibals. 
Deirdre Rogers in her quest for sight- 
seeing lands at the New Cumberlands. 
She wants thrills and love, and they 
come to her, magnified beyond her wildest 
dreams. A place where practically the 
entire population never steps out with- 
out a gun loaded and cocked. gives prom- 
ise of some action. This sinister aspect 
does not confine itself wholly to the 
human element; the wild animals and 
yegetation and the hot restless air, all 
tend to produce an uncanniness that 
resembles a nightmare. But the maid is 
.fair and the man is brave—that suffices. 

H. M. P. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

A TrRAyen Book ror Juniors. By Helen 
Patten Hanson. New York and Oincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. 1921. 

One of the Abingdon Religious Educa- 
tion Texts in the Week-Day School Series, 
and an excellent piece of work. It is 
entertaining, informing, and inspirational 
in a way that is sure to reach the adoles- 
cent mind. The country traveled is Pales- 
tine, after a brief visit in London, and 
places and scenes made famous by Scrip- 
tural history are charmingly described. 


Tun LAUGHING Princn. By Parker Fillmore. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

To his two volumes of Czechoslovak 
folk and fairy tales Mr. Fillmore adds 
this collection of tales based on Jugoslavic 
folklore. The subjects are various,—gay, 
grim, simple, adyenturous,—and in all the 
tales the author succeeds in making a 
strong appeal to imaginative readers. Mr. 
Fillmore says that many of the stories he 
heard by word of mouth from peasants in 
Jugoslavia, and that for others he is in- 
debted to scholarly folklorists of many 
nations. In no case are the tales literal 
translations. Without changing any of 
the essentials, Mr. Fillmore has given 
them his own touch with the frank pur- 
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pose of making them first of all enter- 
taining. An explanation of the richness 
of the material is that the Jugoslavic 
imagination was colored in part by the 
traditions of the many nations which 
through the centuries have fought their 
battles on her soil. The illustrations, by 
Jay Van Everen, are not only distinctive, 
but interpretative. 


Gracn Hartown Oversnas. By Jessie Gra- 

ham Flower, A.M. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. 
_The author of the “Grace Harlowe” 
books adds the Grace Harlowe Overseas 
Series. Her young husband is doing his 
duty as a private in the United States 
Army during the World War, and Grace 
does her part in her country’s service by 
heading an Overton College unit for over- 
seas duty. 


Tue Joyous Guusts. By Maud Lindsay and 
Emilie Poulsson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee ¢ 
Shepard Co, 

A Christmas book admirably fitted to 
keep the holiday spirit alive in the child 
heart all the year round, Charmingly 
illustrated in color, through music, poetry, 
and prose, its pages are fragrant with the 
Yuletide atmosphere. The plan of this 
delightful volume suggests that employed 
by Longfellow in his “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” This time it is an Hnglish squire 
who gathers his houseful of guests around 
the fireside and on the twelve nights of 
the holiday season bids them make merry 
with song and story. <A capital book for 
boys and girls between eight and fifteen. 


Tun CuLusTIAL Crrcus. By Cornelia Walter 
McCleary. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
The blue and gold covers of this book 
enclose some thirty or more merry poems 
for children, most of which have become 
familiar to the readers of St. Nicholas, the 
Youth’s Companion, and other magazines. 
The foreword is justified :— 
It treats of Whales, all sorts of Fish, 
And Everything a Child can wish; 
Of Lions, Tigers, Jaguars, 
The Circus, Polar-bears, and Stars, 
And lots of other jolly Things. 


Borys’ Homs Book or Scrpncm anp Con- 
StRucTION. By Alfred P. Morgan. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 

In this book the author opens the door 
to that great Land of Science the bound- 
aries of which will ever change and 
broaden. The instinct in every alert boy’s 
mind is to forge ahead into the region 


of the unexplored. The Land of Science 


offers as great and as adventurous op- 
portunity for the fulfillment of that in- 
stinct as the most remote unexplored 
jungles, with the advantage that it lies 
at home, within the reach of every one. 
Chapters on chemistry, mechanics, liquids, 
sound, heat, light, electricity, and me- 
teorology. not only give boys a clear 
understanding of the great fundamentals, 
but enable them, through increased abil- 
ity to observe and reason correctly, to 
conduct experiments on their own behalf. 
An invaluable book for eager-minded boys. 


A Thriller 
THH PURPLE PHARL, By Anthony Pryde and 
R. K. Weeks. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
For three generations the Purple Pearl 
and all the rest of the Mereworth family 
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jewels had remained hidden, waiting for 
the different branches of the family to 
come together with their clues. But be- 
cause each wanted the entire treasure, it 
was a question of every man for himself. 
Two generations succeeded in making and 
upholding a family feud; then the war 
came, and the four remaining members of 
the noble house—two men and two girls— 
found the feud most undesirable. Though 
a new book, The Purple Pearl might have 
been written three years ago, as it deals 
wholly with events taking place during 
the last year of the Great War. There 
are no battle scenes, but a considerable 
part of the story is laid in a German 
prison camp. The remaining part centers 
around Mereworth, the family seat, whose 
ancient castle containing forty-odd bed- 
rooms and a secret passage is all that 
may be desired. The few characters are 
entertaining and distinctive, but the book 
as a whole is a little too like a semi- 
precious stone in a setting worthy of a 
fine diamond. It is a joy to read the book 
for the smoothness of its construction. 
There is very little to look back upon 
when it is over, yet in the process of 
consummation there is an undeniably 
agreeable sensation. H. M. P. 


Drama Scarcely of the Best 


Tun WIDOWING oF Mrs. Hotroyp. A DRAMA 
In THREn Acts. By D. H. Lawrence. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. 

ToucH AND Go. A PLAY IN THREn ACTS. 
By D. H. Lawrence. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. 

Tun FicHT rok FRHEDOM. 
Acts. By Douglas 
Thomas Seltzer. 

Sordid realism, an outspokenness which 
frequently approaches indecency, dialogue 
conducted in sentences so brief as to be 
almost monosyllabic, little action and 
much talk, plots which consist, more or 
less, in socialistic propaganda,—such are 
the dominant characteristics of these 
plays. All dwell upon the uglier and 
more depressing aspects of modern civil- 
ization after the fashion of Masefield’s 
Tragedy of Nan, and Galsworthy’s Strife, 
without the poetry or the pathos of their 
models. Of this dramatic trinity, The 
Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd is by far the 
best. It is the tragedy of a working- 
woman, brutally true to life and corre- 
spondingly unpleasant. A. B. H. 


A PLAY IN Four 
Goldring. New York: 


An Ill-considered Marriage 
Gop’s ANOINTED. By Mary Katherine Maule. 
New York: The Oentury Company. 


This story of the working out of an 
apparently ill-considered marriage, in 
which temperament, circumstance, and 
misunderstanding combine against the 
sincerity and devotion of the married two, 
is complicated by the inhibitions that be- 
long to an antiquated creed. The story 
is not without interest, although the book 
might doubtless be improved by condensa- 
tion. The title can hardly be considered 
as a recommendation. 


It is because the young cannot recog- 
nize the youth of the aged, and the old 
will not acknowledge the experience of 
the young, that they repel each other.— 
George Macdonald. i 
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and higher around the rocky coast of 
Bermuda, it comes into the wide blue inlet 
and then goes rushing under the bridge 


~ into Harrington Sound. Later, when the 


Even-Song 
REBECCA HELMAN 


Sleep, little children, the darkness is creeping 
fast 
Over the valley and hill; 
Sleep, for the gay winds are running so swiftly 
past ; ¢ 
Sleep in the eventide still: 


Sleep, little children, the high stars are winking 
bright ; hah « 
Sleep in your little white beds; 
Sleep, for above you, all round-eyed and milky- 
white, 
Old Mister Moon his light sheds. 


Sleep, little children, the angels are guarding 
you, 
Watching the whole dreamy night, 
Safely to keep you till sunbeams come peeping 
through 
And all the east is alight. 


Boy who Tried to Swim the Tide 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The little boy lived in Bermuda, and 
like most of the children of these far-away 
islands he learned to swim soon after he 
learned to walk. As you may know, the 
Bermudas are coral islands away out in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The shores of Ber- 
muda are rocky and go straight down into 
the deep sea;'there are only a few sandy 
beaches in all Bermuda. That is why it 
is necessary for Bermudians fo learn to 
swim when they are young. ; 

What is known as swimming the tide, 
though, is a different thing, and it is really 
neyer necessary for any one to swim the 
tide under the bridge at Flatts Village, 
and that is exactly what a certain little 
English boy tried to do. 

If you could see a big map of the Ber- 
mudas you would discover that this group 
is made of many little islands close to- 
gether; they are so close together that 
you may walk from end to end of the 
islands, about twenty-five miles, all the 
way, by crossing on bridges over inlets 
from the sea and over a long stretch, 
partly roadway and partly bridges, which 
is called the Causeway. 

There is one big, beautiful body of water 
in the islands, like a crystal lake, which 
is entirely surrounded by land. This 
water is called Harrington Sound. Now 
while it is true that Harrington Sound is 

- surrounded by hilly land, yet it is con- 
nected with a long inlet from the sea, by 
a short and narrow bit of rushing water 

like a river, over which is a little bridge. 

The bridge is known as Flatts Bridge be- 
cause it is in Flatts Village, one of the 
several lovely little villages of Bermuda. 
It is a strange little river that flows under 
the Flatts Bridge because part of the 
time it goes rushing into the sound and 
part of the time it goes rushing away 
from the sound toward the wide blue 
inlet which goes straight out to sea. 

The reason why the water under the 
bridge keeps changing its direction like 
that, is because it is kept in motion by 
the tides. When the tide is coming in 
from the ocean and the water rises higher 


tide goes out, the water of Harrington 
Sound goes out too; the water follows 
the tide into the broad Atlantic. That 
is why the current under the bridge 
changes its direction and goes rushing 
and tumbling out to sea. 

The tide flowing in and out under the 
little bridge sometimes makes the water 
seem like rapids in a wide, deep river, 
and in a storm, the salt spray dashes high. 
To swim through that rushing torrent is 
what is known as swimming the tide; only 
the best swimmers can do it, and only 
big boys venture to test their skill as 
swimmers in that way. ‘They tell us that 
the reason there are believed to be no 
sharks in Harrington Sound is because 
even these huge fishes do not like to get 
into the strong current flowing under the 
Flatts Bridge and swim the tide. The 
little boy who tried to swim the tide was 


named Hugh, and he really knew better 


than to do such a reckless. thing. His 
mother would have wept had she seen 
that little fellow venture into the dan- 
gerous whirlpool; but the child wasn’t 
thinking of his mother just then. Big 
boys told Hugh that~he couldn’t swim the 
tide; then away they went, whistling. 
Two little boys who were in swimming 
with Hugh dared him to do it, and away 
went Hugh into the tide. 

The boys for a minute couldn’t believe 
their eyes when they saw that little swim- 
mer go into the tide; then, next second, 
there was nothing unusual for their eyes 
to believe. Two frightened little boys 
saw only the rushing, foaming waters of 
the outgoing tide with the salt spray dash- 
ing high, but that was all; Hugh was gone. 

The boys ran along the shore toward 
the big hotel on the inlet of the ocean, 
but met no one to whom they could tell 
their story, and no sign of their little 
friend was to be seen in that strong cur- 
rent flowing steadily into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Those two little boys of Bermuda 
were more wretched that minute than the 
small boy who had gone under the tide, 
because they believed that they had killed 
their lifelong friend; they believed they 
would never see his merry, laughing face 
again. 

As for Hugh, he learned afterward that 
the way to swim the tide is first to be a 
big, strong boy and then go slowly into it 
and with it, and not to go splashing in 
like a living jumping-jack. Afterward, 
long afterward, he made even his mother 
laugh by telling what the tide did to him 
that day. It caught him and turned him 
first on his back, then on his face, and 
then knocked him sidewise and endwise 
and breathless; it rolled him and turned 
him and stood him on hig head and tossed 
him about; why, that rough and rushing 
tide played bouncing-ball with Hugh that 
day, and how such a little child lived to 
tell the story and wasn’t even bruised on 
the rocks, is more than any Bermudian 
mother can explain. 

A long way from the bridge and nearly 
opposite the big hotel the tide stopped 
playing with Hugh, and instead of earry- 
ing him out to sea gave him a toss toward 
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the shore. Then up bobbed Hugh, breathed 
a minute, and swam ashore where two 
white-faced little boys welcomed him with- 
out saying a word. The three walked 
home silently. Hugh was too busy think- 
ing about what he had been thinking 
about, that he would never see his dear 
mother again, that he would never kneel 
beside his bed again to say his prayers 
while the Bermudian stars were shining, 
and thoughts like that, to say anything; 
and the two boys with him were too busy 
thinking about what they had been think- 
ing about, to say anything. : 

Hven at home Hugh kept still. He was 
so quiet at supper-time that when one of 
the family said, “What is the matter, 
Hugh; have you lost your tongue?’—even 
then all he did was to smile a queer little 
smile and shiver a tiny bit, as if he didn’t 
think that was much of a joke. 

And what do you think! A few days 
later, at a tea-party, Hugh’s mother heard 
some American ladies telling about a 
foolish little Bermudian boy who tried to 
swim the tide under the Flatts Bridge and 
was almost drowned! Imagine how she 
felt when she found out that it was her 
own little boy! Hugh owned up to the 
whole story when his mother asked him 
questions; and he promised her that so 
long as he was her little boy, young, like 
that, you understand, he would never let 
it happen again—never! And he neyer 
did. 


The Wrighting-desk 
BETTY SLOCOMBE* 


“Come, children.” It was there mother’s 
voice, and Jean, Betty, and Lorna came 
running into the house. “Children, you 
have been playing long enough. I want 
you to go into the guest room and play.” 

“All right, mother,” said Jean. So 
they went to the northwest corner of the 
house. . 

“Now we're here what'll we do?” asked 
Jean. 

“Play house,” said Betty. 

“All right,” said Jean cheerfully. 

“Tll fix up the wrighting-desk,” said 
Betty. 

“No, we all will,” said Lorna. 

So they went to the wrighting-desk, and 
began straightening out the odds and 
ends in the little peek-holes. 

“Ah! ha! I’ve found a secret,” said 
Jean. There was a tab, and one of the 
bottoms of a cuby-hole opened! 

They talked over there secret a long 
time. 

Presently, Betty who had not been pay- 
ing much atenshin to the secret, shouted 
out, “A spring! A spring!” 

“Where,” said Jean. 

“Here,” said Betty. 

Jean, felt round. 
spring! 

The children closed up the wrighting- 
desk and went into the closet in the 
guest room. 

“Let’s get up a club,” said Jean. 

“Hach one of us will chose one mem- 
ber,” said Betty. 

Jean chose Abbie, Betty chose Buddy, 
and Lorna choice Grace. The club was 
told’ about the spring and they tried to 


Yes, there was a 


[*Editor’s Note.—Betty Slocombe is our 
youngest authoress. She is “going-on-nine.’’] 
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open it. Jean was the one who opened 
it at last. Lo! ‘There were two little 
draws! 

“Anything in them?” asked Jean. 

“Yes,” said Betty and held up a pencle 
of solid gold, glitering with dimonds at 
the top. 


Tommy Tunkett’s Sapping Trip 
MINNIN LEONA UPTON 


One fine breezy afternoon in maple- 
sugar time, Tommy Tunkett sat in the 
sunshine on an overturned sap-bucket in 
the loft of his father’s sap-house. He was 
not idle—not at all! He was playing on 
his accordion! Tommy could play almost 
anything on a harmonica or a jew’s-harp 
or a cornstalk fiddle or even a comb, but 
the accordion bothered him a great deal. 
There were a few holes in the bellows, 
and the patches over them kept coming 
off, so it was hard to make it sound as 
one planned. Tommy would think one 
sound and then that accordion would 
make one quite different and amazing. It 
took a great deal of patience and trying. 
Besides, he had owned it only two weeks, 
and had been so busy that he had not 
had much time to practice. The maple 
grove was very large, and the ground 
was so covered with cradle knolls that 
the sap could not be carried in kegs on 
sleds, but had to be brought in pails by 
hand. That kept Mr. Tunkett and the 
new hired man and Tommy very busy. 
Tommy’s pails were not large, but he 
made so many trips that he was a great 
help. Besides, there were scattered 
boughs and birch bark to be gathered, to 
help keep the fire bright under the great 
pans on the brick arch in the sap-house. 

On this particular afternoon there did 
not seem to be anything particular to do 
after four o’clock, so Tommy was having 
an uncommonly good time practicing 
“Come Away, Don’t Delay,” a new song 
he had learned at school. He had got 


it to sound almost right except in a few’ 


spots, when he heard his father calling 
him. 
“Up in the loft, father!” he sang out. 

“Did you gather the sap from the little 
rock maple down by Mr. Tubbin’s pasture 
fence?” called Mr. Tunkett. — 

Tommy gasped. He had quite forgot- 
ten it. And it was one of his own partic- 
ular jobs, too! “I—I forgot, father,” he 
called. “Maybe—maybe that tree isn’t 
running very well to-day !” 

“Maybe it is!” laughed Mr. Tunkett. 
“Come, son, put aside that wind machine 
and run along. It'll be dusk soon. I’ve 
- got to go up to the barn for a while and 
do some chores.” 

“All right, father,” called Tommy, as 
his father hurried away up the hill to the 
barn. “Just once more, and I'll have 
this almost just right,” he said to himself. 
But “once more” didn’t seem to be enough. 


And Tommy felt that he must try it once — 


more again, and—well, before he knew it, 
dusk had come! He put the accordion 
away carefully but quickly, and slid down 
the ladder. The sap was bubbling cozily 
in the big pans over the slow fire his father 
had left. The bright glow made the sap- 
house look so cheerful! And the grove 
looked so dusky! He caught up his pails 
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My Song 
A song is but a little thing, 
And yet what joy it is to sing! 
In hours of toil it gives me zest, 
And when at eve I long for rest; 
When cows come home along the bars, 
And in the fold I hear the bell, 
As Night, the shepherd, herds the stars, 


I sing my song, and all is well. 
—Paul Layrence Dunbar. 


Sentence Sermon 


It’s the songs ye sing, an’ the smiles ye 
wear, 
That’s a-making the sun shine every- 
where, 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


_—————— 


and hurried out. Queer, how different the 


rOV ced fr it did in the sun- 
grove looked from what it did in bomeivess pyitie. ‘Visigotlia: 


shine! He gripped the pail handles hard 
and started for that far-off tree. Stories 
popped into his head of the wildcat that 
sumebody had heard, that somebody else 
chad seen or heard about, 
around in the town. It was said that 
it had an awful screech. And Tommy 
knew that all creatures of the cat tribe 
like the dark best for strolling about! 
But he hurried on. He reached the 
tree and had just filled his pails when 
suddenly from over in Mr. Tubbin’s pas- 
ture came an awful sound! It seemed to 
Tommy that he almost froze solid in 
his tracks! And his scalp felt all prickly. 


His hair was lifting his cap right off his: 


head! It seemed to him he must drop 

his pails and run! He did almost drop 

them—and then he,straightened up! 
“No!” he said to himself. “If Id 


started when father said to start, it would 


have been light and safe. So now I’ve 
just got to get this sap up to the sap- 
house. It’s my job!” 

He started back. The soft snow-crust 
made walking hard and slow. He had 
gone only a little way when he heard 
that awful sound again. It seemed 
nearer; but he would not drop the pails 
and run, not even when he heard it a 
third time! Oh, wasn’t he glad when he 
saw the glow of the sap-house fire, and 
his father standing at the door! 

“well, well!” said Mr. Tunkett. “Pretty 
long job, was it?” 

“T_T didn’t start in time,” said Tommy. 
“I got so interested practicing—practic- 
ing ‘Come Away, Don’t Delay!” And 
then they both laughed. 

Then Tommy told about the strange 
sound he had heard, but he didn’t tell 
how it had made him feel. And just 
then it came again—near! And the 
sound of crunching snow-crust! And out 
from the darkness of the grove into the 
glow of the firelight ambled a little brown 
donkey ! 

How Mr. Tunkett laughed! Yes, and 
‘Tommy laughed too! ; 
“well,” said Mr. Tunkett, “that’s your 
‘wildcat, Tommy—and the only one in 
‘these woods! I heard that Mr. Tubbin’s 
son in (tthe West had sent him a donkey— 
‘and this is it! Poor little chap is home- 
sick and ran away!” i 

“Oh!” said Tommy. “I—never heard 
one before. And father,—I—I was good 
land scared! I wouldn’t be scared again, 


somewhere | 
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now. But just the same, I’ll start in time 
next time!” 
“Good !” 
my boy!” 
And then Tommy went in the sap-house 
and got a capful of apples for the home- 
sick little runaway, and the donkey let 
him ride him home. And they were great 
friends always after that night when, as 
Tommy said, the donkey “played wildcat.” 


said Mr. Tunkett. “That’s 


A Ruined Arena 


Of the many monumental ruins which 
record ancient Rome’s domain over 
Southern France, none is of greater in- 
terest than the arena at Nimes. During 
the Roman occupation it was built for 
gladiatorial combats. In the fifth century 
the amphitheater was converted into a 
In the eighth 
century it was used for the same purpose 
by the Saracens. Later, in the Middle 
Ages and during the Renaissance, the 
great amphitheater sheltered 2,000 citizens 
of Nimes who built their homes and laid 
out narrow streets within its walls. In 
1809 the houses were razed and from that 
time the arena has been used for bull- 
fights. 


Poor Children Have Better Food 


The Hlizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund recently carried on investigations 
among the school-children of Chicago. 
Children showing the effects of improper 
or insufficient food were more numerous 
in the schools attended by pupils from 
well-to-do families than in those where 
the children came from the tenement dis- 
tricts. One school near the stockyards 
showed 16.2 per cent, undernourished chil- 
dren, while in a school in a suburban 
district the record was 57.7 per cent. 
The poor eat the few staples which human 
experience has taught are the fundamental 
sustainers of life. Cheap cuts of meat 
eontain just as much nourishment as do 
expensive ones. The price of any article 
of food is no criterion of its real value. 


All Aboard the Special 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


All get aboard of the Special ‘Vacation !’”’ 
Children ride free, if theyll please call their 
station ! 


Here’s a gay company bound for the sea! 
Free as the surf and the dolphins they’ll be; 
Heirs to great castles of sea-shells and sand, 
Leaping the breakers, a frolicsome band. 


There’s a blithe regiment out for the hills! 
Hager to climb where the hermit thrush trills, 
Romp with the squirrels ’mid stately old pines, 
Wander the trail of the blue columbines. 


Yon’s a brigade bubbling over with mirth! 
Sure that their station’s the finest on earth ; 
Out on the farm in the clover and hay, 
Summer on swallow wings flutters away. 


Mountain or country, or city or sea, 

Children will gladden the world with their glee. 
Sharing their joy like the roses their musk, 
Scattering cheer from the dawn to the dusk. 


Now—all aboard of the Special ‘‘Vacation!” 
Children ride free, but they'll please call their 
station ! 
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Large Society in Chicago 


Joins Western Conference 


Mr. Mangasarian’s congregation affiliates 
with the Unitarian cause 


CURTIS W. REESE 


The Independent Religious Society of 
Chicago, founded in 1900 as a Rationalist 
Society by Mr. M. M. Mangasarian, lec- 
turer and author, has affiliated with the 
Western Unitarian Conference. This does 
not mean that Rationalists have become 
Unitarians nor that Unitarians have be- 
come Rationalists. It is understood, how- 
ever, that Unitarians believe in the 
application of rational thinking to re- 
ligious problems and that Rationalists 
believe in the unity and continuity of 
life. Mr. Mangasarian will continue as 
the lecturer of the Society, but other 
liberal lecturers and ministers will occupy 
the platform occasionally, and also ex- 
change pulpits with Mr. Mangasarian. 
The two groups have so much in common 
that it seemed unwise for the Unitarians 
to establish a downtown church to com- 
pete with the Independent Religious So- 
ciety, which has one of the largest liberal 
religious audiences in the world. Hence 
a partnership was deemed wise. After 
considerable discussion, a joint committee 
worked out an arrangement by means 
of which the Independent Religious So- 
ciety becomes a member of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, adding to its pres- 
ent statement of purpose the motto of 
the Conference, “Freedom, Fellowship, and 
Character in Religion,” but, as with all 
the churches affiliated with Unitarian 
conferences, the Society retains its pulpit 
freedom, and its local autonomy. The 
statement of purpose of the Independent 
Religious Society now reads: “Recog- 
nizing the right of private judgment, the 
sacredness of individual conviction, and 
the moral obligation to be faithful to 
one’s best thoughts, we require no assent 
to any theological or philosophical doc- 
trines as a basis of fellowship, but 
cordially welcome all who desire to unite 
with us in promoting freedom, fellowship, 
and character.” At the services Sunday, 
February 26, at the Grand Opera House, 
Mr. Mangasarian announced and explained 
the new arrangement to upward of 1,500 
people. 

Readers of THE REGISTER will be inter- 
ested in the following paragraphs taken 
from a stenographie report of Mr. Man- 
gasarian’s statement :— 

“In my religious evolution from Cal- 
vinism to Rationalism, the Unitarian 
leaders were of real help to me. While 
at Princeton I came across the works of 
Channing, who is the great apostle of 
American Unitarianism. I also read the 
works of Emerson, another Unitarian who 
helped me as he has helped countless 
others to a larger vision of life. And 
another who was a great help to me was 
Theodore Parker, who did for me more 
than any other man I could mention. I 
felt so indebted to him, so grateful to 
him, that my gratitude changed into 
affection. I loved him as a man would 
a woman, and I wept as a son for his 
father when I read the closing chapter 
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of his biography which told of his death. 


Like a pilgrim, I went to Florence to 
place upon his grave my tribute of flowers, 
for he died in Italy and is buried in the 
little English cemetery there, and when 
a son was born to me I named him 
Armand Parker. 

“Tt must also be explained that Theo- 
dore Parker, if he were living to-day, 
would be considered tolerably orthodox. 
Fortunately, the world has broadened, 
and if Theodore Parker were living to-day, 
the Chicago Sunday Evening Club would 
invite him to speak from its plat- 
form, as it did a few years ago a gentle 
man who took for his theme ‘Theodore 
Parker.’ The Unitarians of our day have 
not only overtaken Parker, but the ma- 


M. M. MANGASARIAN 


“We are and should be proud to be as- 

sociated with the Unitarians,” he said. 

“They have a history. They have insti- 

tutions. This is an alliance of progres- 

sive people, and this, I believe, is the 
first chapter only.” 


jority of them have gone beyond him. 
That shows that Unitarianism is a pro- 
gressive movement. 

“When I finished my address in Yoko- 
hama some years ago, a gentleman arose 
to say that he endorsed every word I 
had spoken and that that was the kind 
of religion the Unitarians employed him 
to preach in Japan. For thirty years the 
Unitarians employed him to preach what 
I have been preaching to you; and you 
also know that a Unitarian church in the 
Northwest invited me to deliver a series 
of lectures, and the invitation was re- 
peated during three successive years, so 
that I spoke from the platform some forty 
times. 

“Unitarianism is not a system of doc- 
trines, but an attitude of mind, a willing- 
ness to hear all sides of a question dis- 
cussed freely and without fear, and some 
of the most orthodox and some of the 
most liberal preachers of that chureh co- 
operate in the most cordial manner, which 
proves that there is no heresy in that 
church, 
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“Let me tell you of an incident that 
occurred very early in my religious ex- 
perience. When I was about to make up 
my mind to withdraw from the Presby- 
terian fellowship I went to Boston for an 
interview with Edward Everett Hale, 
and I remember I was sitting in a chair 
in his study. I was then a little more 
than twenty-five years old. He told me 
that in the Unitarian faith a man may 
believe in one god or in forty or in 
none at all; if he satisfies his people, 
he remains their speaker. I liked that 
mental attitude toward- problems of 
religion. 

“Neither the Unitarians nor the Ration- 
alists make any sacrifice of principles, 
nor one iota of their independence. The 
Unitarians hope to gain by this alliance 
a downtown meeting-place instead of open- 
ing a new chureh of their own. The 
Unitarians have not become Rationalists 
in our sense of the word, nor have we 
become Unitarians in their sense of the 
word, but we meet to co-operate in that 
mental attitude that fears no freedom 
of thought and speech. 

“We are and should be proud to be asso- 
ciated with the Unitarians. They bring 
to us more than we can give them. They 
have a history. They have institutions. 
They have all the equipment and machin- 
ery necessary for propaganda purposes. 
Also they have some of the greatest men 
the country has produced,—I have men- 
tioned a few of them: Hmerson, Channing, 
Parker, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, and many, many others,— 
and among its living membership the 
Unitarians count such men as the former 
president of Harvard University, Charles 
W. Eliot, and the former President of the 
United States, now Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Taft. 

“This is an alliance of progressive peo- 
ple, of which I believe and trust this is 
the first chapter only ; an alliance in which 
‘there will be mutual respect and toler- 
ance; an alliance in the spirit of the 
creed on our program—‘In things certain, 
Unity ; In things doubtful, Liberty.’ Such 
an alliance, in my opinion, is bound to 
fortify the ranks of progressive thinkers.” 


eS 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


on April 3, 1822, Edward Everett Hale was 
born. A special number of The Beacon for 
April 2 has been prepared. In addition to 
interesting articles on Dr. Hale, it will have 
material suitable for use in Sunday-schools, 
Alliance branches, or Lend a Hand clubs. 
It will include responsive readings, a prayer, 
and selections from Dr. Hale’s own writings. 
Extra copies of The Beacon, at 5 cents each, 
may be procured from 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HARRY LAUDER 


Gives an Interview 


'SEE THE REGISTER MARCH 30 


lag 
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Humanity is his Family 


__ And we are the people of the civilized world 


—Some barriers 


The Preaching Mission in Unity House, 
apy Mass., is in its stride. There has 
a marked increase in enthusiasm and 
in the number of persons attending the 
meetings. The variety of topics yet to 
be discussed and the speakers for the last 
three evenings presage a continued up- 
ward trend to the evening of April 9, 
when Dr. William L. Sullivan of New 
York City will speak on “The Spiritual 
Power of a Liberal Faith.” : 

The program for March 26 announces Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers and Rey. Fred 
Alban Weil of Quincy in a presentation 
of “The Religion of Character,’ and for 
April 2, Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Dean 
of Harvard University School, and Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham, in “Considera- 
tion of Sin and Salvation in Thought.” 

The meetings have been of the greatest 
value to forwarding the cause of liberal 
Christianity. Dr. Minot Simons, chair- 
man of the executive committee for the 
Campaign, and Rey. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass., who has presided at the 
meetings and conducted the stimulating 
question periods, declare that the gather- 
ings are fulfilling their purpose of reach- 
ing many who were unacquainted with 
Unitarian teachings. 

--It has been interesting to note the 
change in personnel. At the second meet- 
ing unfamiliar faces began to appear, a 
change which has carried through the suc- 
ceeding meetings in ever increasing num- 
bers. 4 

- Last Sunday night Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen of the Second Church in Boston 
and Rey. Frank Abram Powell of Brain- 
tree, Mass., spoke on “The Unitarian At- 
titude toward God.” On March 12 Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham of Arlington 
Street Church and Rey. James A. Fairley 
of Jamaica Plain discussed ‘““‘The Brother- 
hood of Man,” Dr. Frothingham speaking 
on “The Way to Brotherhood” and Mr. 
Fairley on “Barriers to Brotherhood.” 

. Dr. Frothingham said in part: To 
all intents and purposes, the great- 
est. problem in this world at just this 
present confusing and disturbing time is 
the problem of “togetherness,” the prob- 
lem of learning how to live together as 
members of one world-body. 

~ There is no peace possible without it, 
no genuine progress possible without it, 
no such thing as stable and well-ordered 
governments without it. Say what we 
will, and argue as we may, neither peace 
“nor genuine progress depends on wealth, 
or on economic conditions, or on a larger 
knowledge of nature and of nature’s laws: 
they depend upon mutual helpfulness, con- 
sideration, service, and co-operation. “The 
progress of society,” if I may quote the 
words of another, “is measured by its 
power to unite into a living, generating 
whole its self-yielding differences.” 

The secret of all human progress lies 
in human co-operation. In spite of what 
military enthusiasts may say, people 
everywhere have developed, not through 
fighting one another, but through aiding 
one another. It was a Russian reformer 
of the constructive days before the war 
who wrote an illuminating book on 
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“Mutual Aid as a Factor in Evolu- 
tion.” 

_ What the whole thing comes to is there- 
fore this: Society is either just a “basket- 
ful of snakes, each one trying to get its 
head above the rest,’ as Carlyle once 
graphically put it, or else it is a mighty 
organism with many members and not a 
few unruly parts. It is this, which is a 
new development of selfishness, which. 
threatens human safety and hinders so- 
cial progress. : 

In our discouragement and blindness 
and impatience we sometimes send a wail 
to heaven, and talk as though no growth 
had taken place. But just think of it, 
and picture what has been going on. The 
time was when eyery man’s hand was 
against his neighbor; when the group was 
a group of one, and strife was universal. 
And then the groups began to grow. Then 
came the family, the class, the state. As 
lesser brotherhoods are merged in larger 
brotherhoods, and shake the world in con- 
flict, we cannot fail to see the final step 
that sometime must be boldly taken. ~ 

There is a sense in which there are 
no strictly European problems at the pres- 
ent time, but only world problems; no 
East to be considered to the exclusion of 
the West, but one round world on which 
the same sun shines. 

Hence it is, as Dr. Crothers has re- 
marked, that we must learn to say, not 
simply, ‘“We, the people of the United 
States,” but “We, the people of the civ- 
ilized world.” 

In other words, the brotherhood of man 
ean find its full development in nothing 
less than the brotherhood of nations. 
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And sooner or later it must be a brother- 
hood of all the nations, not of some among 
them only. And each step that is taken 
toward that mighty consummation, 
whether it be across the Pacific Ocean 
or the Atlantic Ocean, is a step to be 
encouraged and applauded. 

Mr. Fairley said in part: Much as we 
want brotherhood in the human family, 
and desirable as we know it to be, there 
is nothing to be gained by shutting our 
eyes to certain patent facts all about us 
which constitute barriers to brotherhood. 

There are, for example, the glaring 
inequalities of conditions which are every- 
where apparent. It seems sometimes as 
if it might be easier to bring about cessa- 
tion of war between nations than between 
different classes in the same country. 

One of the barriers to brotherhood is 
the use of machine guns to quell riots 
in Rhode Island, or wherever else they 
are being used in industrial disturbances ; 
especially as it is always difficult to 
eonyince the people against whom they 
are being used that they are instruments 
for bringing peace and good-will on earth. 

Another barrier to brotherhood here in 
Boston is the Boston Elevated. I am not 
now referring to those ingenious instru- 
ments of torture for tired and grip-laden 
travelers, the turnstiles, but to the ten- 
eent fare,.and the legislation which guar- 
antees dividends to stockholders exacted 
as tribute from the general public. 

A third barrier to brotherhood is the 
whole system of investments in vogue at 
the present time. Investors are advised 
to buy the securities of those concerns 


BRYAN IS BACK AGAIN 


this time in speeches, taking exception to Evolution. The Funda- 
mentalists, those who would have us believe the Bible is infal- 
lible, would impose a faith more gory than the zealotage of 
medievalism ever imagined. The International Bible Students’ 
Association is trying to convince the world that millions now 


living will never see death. 


Are you, “who glory in your Americanism, your Unitarianism, 
going to stand back and permit such teachings to go un- 


challenged? 


Show your colors! Stand forth for the church which discarded 
divine hate and vengeance a century ago. ~ 


Join that church. Let that be your answer in your community! 


‘MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


> Tum Curistian Reaister ‘ 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00. for one year or 


: Enclosed is -g9'00 for six months 


NAMES vesvnsesedesccsveseseorsces 


(check, money order, or cash), 


Please send Tu» RxcGisTEer to 


Terre rrrererr eerie er errr eee e rere eee, 


3-23-22 
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which have monopoly privileges, like trans- 
portation companies, coal mines, water- 
power concerns, because these deal in the 
necessities of the people, and, other things 
being equal, should pay good dividends, 
and are likely to be permanently paying 
investments. 

Another barrier to brotherhood is to 
find such items as one may find in any 
newspaper to the effect that a millionaire 
has specified in his will that no one of 
his minor children shall have more than 
$15,000 a year income, and in another 
column the news that statistics seem to 
show that on the whole the real wages 
of the working people, based on relative 
purchasing power, are now lower than 
they were twenty years ago! If that is 
a valid deduction, it means that the scale 
of living is being gradually forced down. 

Now what are some of the offsets to 
these disquieting conditions? In the first 
place, there would seem to be little ques- 
tion that with all its faults our present 
system is the most efficient instrument 
the world has ever had in producing the 
prime necessities of life for the human 
family: food, clothing, shelter, fuel. A 
larger proportion of the world’s popula- 
tion is provided for in the matter of 
these requisites than ever before in the 
world’s history. 

The new principle of co-operation is 
coming to be more and more used in in- 
dustry. There are about six hundred 
industrial enterprises in this country 
alone which have inaugurated some form 
of profit-sharing or representation of 
employees in management, or both. 

Here and there we hear of employers 
who are definitely adopting the Golden 
Rule in their method of dealing with 
employees. There are many more who 
have never had any other rule of man- 
agement in their factories and shops. 
More and more in efficiency schools, 
Rotary clubs, and elsewhere, the doctrine 
of service is being preached as the key 
to successful business. Men are eatching 
the vision that this is the Father's House 
and that humanity is His family, and 
they are scorning to make their own petty 
successes at the expense of their brothers. 
What are barriers to lesser men are to 
them but as the hurdles to the college 
runner. 


An Old-fashioned Sociable 


Not to mention the spelling-match and the 
young man’s mother 

I wonder if all our Unitarians know 
what a jolly time these old-fashioned 
church sociables provide. We do need 
the spirit so much which grows out of the 
contacts whieh such gatherings afford. 
With our towns rapidly growing into 
cities and our cities becoming more and 
more complex in their structure, personal 
contacts established in the atmosphere of 
the church grow increasingly rare. Men 
meet at their clubs for a game of squash, 
a round of pitch or poker, or in the at- 
mosphere of commerce where trade is the 
subject at hand. Women gather round 
the bridge-table or chat pleasantly when 
they meet at their socials, their lectures, 
or their concerts. I wouldn’t interfere 
with these programs, but I do think the 
church introduces a certain quality into 
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the activities’ which go on beneath its 
reef which is eminently worth cultivating. 
This is particularly true of sociables. 

Now I have a reason for my ardor at 
this particular time. The people of the 
Church of the Messah in St. Louis, Mo., 
have just entertained themselves with an 
“old-fashioned sociable.” It came off last 
night and “every one did have such a good 
time.” I want to tell about it, so others 
can imitate it if they wish. There’s noth- 
ing like it to revive youthful spirits or 
to Tree the mind of care. It expresses 
the true’spirit for which the church exists. 
People join in fun-making and forget the 
reserve whieh life-in a large city breeds. 

To begin with, one ofthe ladies mounted 
the platform and led in the Singing. And 
we sang hymns! When we failed to pro- 
vide the required volume we sang them 
over again, but that wasn’t necessary 
many times. After two hymns were sung 
no one questioned the capacity of that 
group of Unitarians. They’ve proved 
what they can do, and woe unto them if 
they don’t do it every Sunday hencefor- 
ward. But it was the spirit of the party 
which was so impressive. Young folks 
turned out in some numbers, and soon 
they as well as the rest of the group 
were suggesting songs they wished to sing. 
The singing was followed by a couple of 
violin solos which seemed to go pretty well. 
Still I am inclined to think it was more an 
atmosphere of “do” than one of “listen.” 
So we all swung into a Virginia reel as soon 
as the floor was cleared. Three groups 
performed, and the handclapping, hornpip- 
ing and jigging which accompanied this 
performance proved conclusively that 
every remnant of city reserve had been 
cast off. In a city of 800,000 people a hun- 
dred or more were as jubilantly engaged 
as any group of folks at a country barn 
dance. 

Refreshments followed this vigorous ex- 
ercise, and then a spelling-match! It was 
great! Still we weren’t unusual spellers. 
Two words upon which the multitude fell 
were “parallelepiped” and “dictyledon- 
ous.” I don’t wonder much at this, for I 
went out some time before both on and 
with “embarrassment.” One young man 
fell down wofully, only to have his 
mother spell the word correctly after his 
failure. Poor fellow! He was only about 
thirty and he felt it. 

Everybody went home feeling good. 
A new interest in the church had been 
created by this venture, and folks had 
grown both younger and more neighborly 
through its working. I believe this is 
what a lot of Unitarians need, and I also 
believe it is giving expression to the spirit 
upon which such an organization as a 
church is built. I deseribe it to suggest 
it to others; it is especially recommended 
to city communities who need to fore- 
gather in this carefree atmosphere a little 
more often. It enables the church to take 
a stride toward democracy, 

R. B. Day. 


The piling up of armaments is causing 
general bankruptcy, anarchy, and perpet- 
ual and universal war. If governments 
do not agree simultaneously to limit arm- 
aments, they commit suicide—Baron 
d@’Estournelles de Constant. 
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Hymn for Church Dedications 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Oh, God! accept the gift we bring,— 
This house of prayer at last complete. 
Now as a grateful offering 
We lay it gladly at Thy feet. 


All was Thine own e’er it was ours, 
And since ‘tis ours, ’tis Thine the more, 
For we are Thine, and all our powers,— 
Oh, Thou, our Life, whom we adore! 


Long be these walls a loving home, - 
Where rich and poor shall brothers be; 

Where strife and envy may not come; 
Where all shall dwell in unity. 


Long be this spot a sacred place, 

Where burdened hearts shall meet to pray, 
Look upward to a Father's face 

And find their burdens melt away. 


This church we dedicate to Light,— 
To Light of Truth and Light of Love, 
To Hope, to Faith, to Prayer, to Right, 
To Man on earth, to God above. 


As shines the lighthouse by the sea 
To guide the sailor on his way, 
So may this church a Beacon be 
To light men onward toward the Day. 


Boys’ Night a Great Success 


William T, Reid, Jr., famous Harvard cap- 
tain, tells them to play the game 


The Boston Unitarian Club renewed its 
youth at its Boys’ Night, held at the 
Hotel Somerset the evening of Wednes- 
day, March 8, when a good proportion of 
the members were accompanied by their 
sons. The mingling of young and old at the 
tables made an attractive picture, while 
the program was one which appealed to 
every one, from the grammar-school boy 
of ten to the veteran member of eighty. 
The secretary, William T. Reid, Jr., speak- 
ing with the authority of a former foot- 
ball and baseball player and coach, gave 
an address on “Playing the Game,” replete 
with stories of his days at Harvard, each 
of which carried its incidental lesson of 
ethics and honorable sportsmanship. How 
the old bitterness and occasional unfair- 
ness in the contests with Yale were elimi- 
nated, how Theodore Roosevelt lent a hand 
to save football and to make it a clean 
and elevating sport, and many other inci- 
dents were told in_a simple, appealing 
style which must haye deeply impressed 
every boy present. One story alone would 
have made the address worthy of remem- 
brance—the old California fisherman’s ex- 
planation of why trout were always found 
in the upper waters of the swiftest brooks, 
while the shiners clung to the still pools 
below—“Only the game fish swim up 
stream.” <A fuller report of the address 
will appear later in THE REGISTER. 

Robert Cushman Murphy of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York, gave a lecture on “The Way of the 
Sperm-Whaler.” Mr. Murphy described 
the events of a voyage of 16,000 miles in 
the brig Daisy, showing many remarkable 
lantern-slides made from his own photo- 
graphs which illustrated the life on a 
whaler, and the perils and hardships of 
the pursuit of the whale. 


i 


} 
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~-Notes and Announcements 


The church at Fall River, Mass., has 
extended a call to Rey. John N. Mark of 
Uxbridge, Mass, 


: Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the Harvard 
Divinity School is preaching as a regular 
supply at Albany, N.Y. 


Rey. Eliot L. Moses of Westboro, Mass., 
has applied for admission to the Unita- 
rian Fellowship. Signed: Charles T. Bill- 
ings, Fred R. Lewis. 


The Church at New Orleans, La., dur- 
ing the month of February held special 
services observing the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the Unitarian movement in 
the South. 


On Saturday, April 1, at four o’clock, 
the Lend a Hand Club of the Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., will place 
the memorial wreath on the statue of 
Dr. Hale in the Boston Public Garden. 


The First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., announces six Lenten sermons to 
be preached by the minister, Addison 
Moore, D.D.: “The Bible,” “God,” “Man,” 
“Jesus,” “Religion,” “The Church.” 


Dr. Florence Buck has the following 
appointments for March: Germantown, 
Pa., March 17-21; Baltimore, Md., a date 
to be announced between March 22 and 
24; Washington, D.C., March 25-27; Chi- 
cago, Religious Education Association, 
March 29-31. 


The Ministerial Union will meet Mon- 
day, March 27, at 11 a.m., in Channing 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Address, “The Sun- 
day-school,’ by Charles H. Johnson of 
Quiney. Discussion led by Rev. William 
I. Lawrance. Address, ‘The General Con- 
ference,’ by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. Open 
discussion. Adjournment at 12.30, 


- Robert B. Day, Mid-Western secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, spent Sunday, 
February 5, with Unity Church, Humboldt, 
‘Ia. He spoke four times, giving the morn- 
ing address in the church, a brief address 
to thirty-five members at luncheon, an 
address to fifty young people at the home 
of G. 8. Garfield, and a talk at the motion- 
picture service in the opera house in the 
evening. Two whole-hearted Unitarians, 
A. H. Barnes and his son, H. W. Barnes, 
came eighteen miles to attend the meet- 
ings. 


In view of the recent appointment of 
Dr. William L. Sullivan to become min- 
ister-at-large, the following interpreta- 
tion by him of the object of a Unitarian 
ehurech has interest: “Unitarian churches 
have worship. They strive for moral in- 
sight and discipline. They insist on char- 
acter. The very breath of their nostrils 
is liberty. They aim at announcing a 
religion for free minds, for .minds open 
to every advance of knowledge, yet minds 
that bow before the Eternal Reality.” 


The Alliance of All Souls Church, 
Schenectady, N.Y., entertained the mem- 
bers of the Laymen’s League, Monday 
evening, February 13. Members of the 
Alliance invited their husbands, and mem- 
bers of the League their wives. Unmar- 
ried members were entitled to ask a guest. 
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The chairman of the committee in charge 
of the entertainment was Mrs. R. L. Stone. 
Mrs. W. H. Clarke was in charge of re- 
freshments. 


The church at Moline, Ill., records an 


active society for the months of January 


and February. Fifteen new members 
have been added to the church, fourteen 
to the Alliance, and eleven to the Sun- 
day-school. February 8, a chapter of the 
Laymen’s League was formed, and now 
has seventeen members. The officers of 


the chapter are: President, Theodore 
Brown; vice-president, George Cramp- 
ton; secretary, Roy Kracke; treasurer, 


John M. Ekelin. 


The Harvard Street Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., is conducting a forum 
on fundamental religion, the subjects of 
which follow: March 15, “God,” by Rev. 
Miles Hanson, First Church, Roxbury, 
Mass.; March 22, “Revelation,” by Dr. 
Charles BE. Park, First Church, Boston, 
Mass.; March 29, “Salvation,” by Dean 
W. W. Fenn, Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; and April 5, “The 
Church,” by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass. The public is 
cordially invited to attend. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will be suspended during the 
week of Monday, March 27, but at the Old 
South Meeting-house, Boston, Mass., the 
following Unitarian ministers will conduct 
daily services at 12.25 p.m.: Monday, Rev. 
Frank A. Powell, All Souls Church, Brain- 
tree, Mass.; Tuesday, Rev. Fred A. Weil, 
First Parish, Quincy, Mass.; Wednesday, 


Rey. Miles Hanson, First Parish, Rox- 
bury, Mass.; Thursday, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, First Parish, Weston, Mass. ; 


Friday, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, King’s 
Chapel. 


Tur REGISTER, in co-operation with the 
Beacon Press, recently engaged Rey. J. 
Harner Wilson to act as its representative 
in parishes within one hundred miles of 
Boston. Mr. Wilson spends one or two 
days in each parish, describing books pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press, and taking 
subscriptions for THr Reerster. He is 
receiving cordial co-operation from min- 
isters and people. The ministers, espe- 
cially, realize that a wide distribution of 
their church paper dfrectly benefits the 
parish, for increased subscriptions mean 
new life, information and inspiration. 


The Independent Religious Society 
of Chicago has recently voted to affiliate 
with the Western Unitarian Conference. 
Mr. M. M. Mangasarian, the well- 
known lecturer and author, has directed 
the work of this society in Chicago for 
twenty-two years. Sunday morning meet- 
ings are held in the Grand Opera House 
on Clark Street in the loop. The Sun- 
day morning attendance averages 1,500. 
The statement of purpose of the Society 
has been amended so as to include the 
motto of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. Arrangements are under way 
whereby Mr. Mangasarian will exchange 
platforms in the near future with various 
Unitarian ministers. 
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Churehes are awakening to the in- 
sidious movement in the ranks of the con- 
servatives to dominate religious think- 
ing. We quote the following from the 
ealendar of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church, Providence, R.I.: “Did you read 
the editorial in Tur Reatster for last 
week [February 23] on ‘The Religious Ku- 
Klux,’ and in this week’s issue [March 
2] on ‘A Trampled World’? As a matter 
of fact, these editorials do not exag- 
gerate the seriousness of the situation 
which they discuss. There is a porten- 
tous, well-organized heavily financed 


BETWEEN FRIENDS 


[FF you were to visit a distant city, and 
a friend had recommended to you a 
hotel or shop, or perhaps had sent you 
to see one of his acquaintances, you 
would surely mention the name of him 
who sent you. 

Why?—Because you would thus be 
sure of the proper treatment, with an 
added, personal attention. 

The same should be true when you 
communicate with our advertisers. 
THE REGISTER is your friend. You 
and our carefully selected advertisers 
are our friends. 

Why not assure yourself of this extra, 
personal touch in your dealings by say- 
ing you saw the advertisement in your 
church paper—THE REGISTER? 

It will help you, it will help us, and 
the advertiser will like it. 


Tue CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE CENTENNIAL 


«Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a hand.” 


—EpWARD Everett HALE 


Dr. Hale was born on April 3, 1822. As 
suitable selections from his works, for reading 
on the eve of his centenary, THE PER- 
SONAL SERVICE BUREAU suggests the 
following :— 

A NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD AND 


OTHER BITS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
$2.50; by mail $2.60 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
$0.60; by mail $0.65 
IN HIS NAME AND CHRISTMAS 
STORIES. $2.50; by mail $2.60 
TEN TIMES ONE AND OTHER STORIES. 
$2.50; by mail $2.60 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
$0.75; by mail $0.85 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE. 

2 volumes $7.50; by mail $7.75 

The Beacon for April 2, which will contain 

special articles relating to Dr. Hale’s work. 

$0.05 for single copy 

Nine Tracts, for free distribution by the 
American Unitarian Association. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


a 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The old order 
changeth, yielding 
place to new, and 
GOD fulfils Himself 
in many ways. 


movement on foot to crush out liberalism 
and progressiveness in the country, both 


in religion and education. Look into it. 
You will be surprised at what you find.” 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 120th 
Street, New York City, writes as follows: 
“T am in receipt of letters from India 
Saying that second-hand copies of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER will be eagerly wel- 
comed by the leaders of our little Unita- 
rian churches in the Khasi Hills, India. 
If persons willing to part with their copies 
as soon as read will communicate with 
me, I will send them addresses of these 
Indian Unitarians, to whom they can 
render a much appreciated service.” 


Thomas Mott Osborne, who is speaking 
throughout the country, under the aus- 
pices of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in an address given before the 
Men’s Club of All Souls Church, Lowell, 
Mass., asked: “Do prisons protect society ? 
They hold the dangerous men there for 
a limited length of time, but how do they 
come out? There is more crime coming 
out of your prisons than there is going 
in. What is it that is wrong? ...Iam 
not one of those hopeful persons who see 
any chance of prisons being discontinued. 
But my quarrel with the prison system 
is that it does not protect society. It en- 
dangers society, because men go out worse 
than they went in.’ The American 
Unitarian Association hopes to secure a 
secretary, raise a fund, and publish a 
year book presenting to the people facts 
about the prisons of the country. In 
doing this it is following Unitarian usage, 
for the pioneers in prison reform were of 
this fellowship. 


In the book ‘Painted Windows,” anon- 
ymous, occurs the following tribute to Dr. 
L. P. Jacks, principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and editor of the Hibbert 
Journal: “Something of the resolution, the 
deliberateness, the stern power, and the 
enduring strength of his spirit shows 
itself, I think, in the short, thick-set body, 
with its heavy shoulders, its deep chest, 
its broad, firm upright neck, and its slow 
movements, the movements as it were of a 
peasant. Always there is about him the 
feeling of the fields, the sense of Nature’s 
presence in his life, the atmosphere of 
distances. Nothing in his appearance 
Suggests either the smear or the burnish 
of a town existence.” 

Dean Inge, of whom the author of 
“Painted Windows” says “there is no 
greater mind in the Church of Hngland ; 
no greater mind, I am disposed to think, 
in the English nation,” says: “Dr. L. P. 
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Jacks, Unitarian principal of Manchester 
College, deserves all the pleasant things 
said about him. The Hibbert Journal is 
perhaps the most ably edited quarterly 
in England.” 


Cards are now in the mails for reserva- 
tions at the Church Membership Cam- 
paign luncheon for ministers and personal 
workers of the Boston Circle, to be held 
in the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, 
Mass., March 29. From the response to 
the request for names of personal workers, 
this meeting will undoubtedly surpass the 
three Campaign luncheons held up to this 
time. Mrs. Caroline S§. Atherton, record- 
ing secretary of the Women’s Alliance, 
will preside. The program will consist of 
addresses from those who have had worth- 
while experience in the field, as well as 
an opportunity for an interchange of Cam- 
paign experience in order that the few 
remaining days before Easter may be used 
to the best advantage. Mrs. Herbert S. 
Frost of Dorchester will tell of organized 
city work which has been conducted during 
the winter under her leadership. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell of Lynn will report 
for the committee of seven on “What 
Constitutes Church Membership.” Rey. 
Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg will dis- 
cuss “The Significance of Church Member- 
ship.” The luncheon will begin at twelve 
o'clock and close at two, following which 
there will be an opportunity for questions 
and discussion by the ministers, members 
of church hospitality committees, and all 
persons engaged in house-to-house work. 
Reservations must be made on or before 
Mareh 27. 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


Young People Buy Hymn-Books 


Stow, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. J. S. Moulton: This church is in the 
campaigns for church attendance and for 
church membership. 
a half, more than fifty persons have form- 
ally united with the church. The parish 
hopes to make the 25 per cent. increase 
before Easter. A branch of the Young 
People’s Religious Union has been re-es- 
tablished and is doing excellent work. 
The music is in the hands of the young 
people. They took entire charge of the 
service on Young People’s Sunday, Jan- 
uary 22. The young people have helped 
supply the church.with new hymn-books 
and will soon give a play for the purpose 
of sending delegates to the Isles of Shoals, 
for Young People’s Week next summer. 
The financial condition of the church is 
excellent. In all ways the outlook is 
encouraging. 


A Church Roundly Improved 


WESTBORO, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson: All faces 
were radiant on the evening of Wednes- 
day, January 25, in this church. The 
occasion was a celebration to mark the 
completion of church renovations and the 
opening of the new assembly hall. An 
informal reception was given by the parish 
to invited guests. Those in the receiving 
line were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Gates, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hassall. The ushers 
were Harry Burroughs, Walter Follett, 


Within a year and 
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Frederick L. Goulding, Robert Percy, and 
George Williams. An orchestra rendered 
music throughout the evening. During 
the reception the church proper was illu- 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising ing D: 4 
THE C ii STIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon peat, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come’in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


AIREDALE PUPS on approval. 
stock. Kennels closed Sundays. HE. 
Greenland, N.H. 


COMPANION or TUTOR—College girl desires 
summer occupation. Is willing and responsible, 
Best of references. Reply C-9, Tun RuGIsTHR. 


HOSIERY—Agents to sell Ladies’ and Men’s 
Full Fashioned Silk Hose for Benefit of Self or 
Church. James W. Knorr, 4718 Griscom Street, 
Frankford, Pa. 


CABBAGE AND VEGETABLE CUTTER—Six 
knives. Prepaid, one dollar, three for two 
dollars. _One free to secretary Ladies’ Aid. 
LusHer Bros., Elkhart, Ind. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND YOUNG PEO- 

PLE’S SOCIETIES—A quick and pleasant way 

to raise money by selling Chocolate Bars— 

Necco—The Line that Leads. Send for infor- 

een L. A. Fuuiur, 449 Broadway, Hverett, 
ass. 


LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill (Alabama) Sehool 
will be in Boston and vicinity the last two 
weeks in March, Mr. Ward will be available 
for addresses or consultation. Address Camp 
Hill, Alabama, till March 15th, afterwards 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. 


EASTER GIFTS—Chicken Little, yellow cloth 
full of candy eggs. in coop. SURPRISE STICK, 
make-believe lemon stick holding five Spring 
toys. 30 cents each; 4 for $1.00. Lambkin, 
of eiderdown, holding pint hot-water bottle, 
$2.00. Mistress Party R, Comrort, North Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Registered 
G. CLoueH, 


WHAT CAMP 
for the 


BOY or GIRL | 
Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 

THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 


files will be obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. 
Readers of ; 


\ THE RECISTER 


who will conduct camps this 
summer* are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 
Address all correspondence to 
School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


+ 
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minated for the inspection of the new dec- 
orations and lighting fixtures. At seven 
o’ciock the new dining-hall was thrown 
open. A bountiful supper was furnished 


‘REV. LEWIS G. WILSON 


by the ladies of the Alliance. 


_ stone, Westboro. 
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vited guests was made by Hon.. Joseph 
S. Gates. He also referred to the love 
and respect of the whole parish for the 
pastor, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, and to the 
fact that he had been the influence which 
had made dreams come true. He then pre- 
sented him as the toastmaster of the 


“evening. An original poem was read by 


Miss M. Grace Kimball, entitled ‘This 
is the night for which we’ve looked so 
long.’ Mr. Wilson introduced the fol- 
lowing speakers: Rey. Elmer S8. Forbes, 
Boston, who brought greeting and congrat- 
ulations from the American Unitarian 
Association; Rev. James ©. Duncan, Sec- 
retary of the Worcester Conference; Rev. 
Charles J. Staples, Northboro Unitarian 
Church; Dr. Joseph I. Lindsay, Westboro ; 
Rey. Ralph FE. Conner, Marlboro (since 
deceased) ; Rev. Amos N. Somers. West- 
boro; Rev. William W. Peck, West Upton; 
Harry F. Stimpson, Chestnut Hill; Rev. 
John Henry Wilson, Framingham ; Charles 
B. Elder, D.D., Grafton; Rev. Elliott L. 
Moses, Westboro; Rey. Charles M. Red- 
The rehabilitation of 
the church at Westboro was started last 
autumn. The exterior was in need of 
repair. The tower had been condemned 
by the state inspectors. In fact the entire 
structure was sadly- dilapidated. By re- 
moving the tower, making certain archi- 
tectural changes, and applying two coats 
of silver-gray paint, the edifice is now 


The young pronounced classically beautiful, and is 


people of the parish waited on the tables. a eredit to the town as well as to the 
A short speech of welcome to the local Unitarians of Westboro. The construc- 
and neighboring ministers and other in- tion.of the new assembly, or dining, hall, 
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together with the kitchen, serving-room 
and new lavatories, was intrusted to A, W. 
Farnsworth, a member of the parish. 
The dining-room is twenty by sixty feet 
and will seat 160. Adjoining it is the well- 
planned serving-room with large china- 
closet. Opening from that, and to one 
side, is the kitchen with two large ranges. 
The closet has been newly stocked with 


WESTBORO’S BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 


attractive dishes, new silver has been 
added, and when all details are completed 
it will be in every respect an up-to-date 
place for church purposes. In addition 
a new furnace for heating the upper 
rooms has been installed. This is the 
third church built through the initiative 
and direction of Mr. Wilson, the other 
two being the Parish Church at Hope- 
dale, Mass., and the Memorial Chapel 
at Ocean Point, Me. both of stone. 
The cause in Westboro has now entered 


Ordinary Business 


and Just Deserts 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


Number Seven 
Anderson Woods 
Flatbush Chapter 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


If to search after the things in life most worth while is to perform a reli- 
gious service, then the Laymen’s League seems to deserve the title of a 
religious movement. | 


The special phase of the life of service in which I am most interested is 
that phase which has to do with the hours of ordinary business. ‘Too 
often business is looked upon as a game in which all are free to do what- 
ever they please, provided only that they recognize certain rules. 


What sort of a game should it be? Not the endless seeking of self-advan- 
tage, beginning with the struggle for a living and passing on to the earn- 
ing of more money and distinction, but the endeavor to be of the largest 
service to humanity. 

The hope of the League is to hammer upon the idea of service until it 
warms into enthusiasm, which in turn may be expected to break forth 
into action. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square—Boston 


St. Louis San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
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upon a new era of dignity and influence. 
The congregation has been more than 
doubled, and all the parish activities 
are well organized for worship and effect- 
ive service. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowled sed lirs)s..:secscals cnehet $6,086.94 


Feb. 2. Hamburg, N.Y., Branch 


Women’s Alliance........ 10.00 
2. Mr. and Mrs. Allston Burr, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass..... 25.00 
2. Society in Newburyport, 
Massy ice PALA om bioad 188.65 
2. Mrs. John F. Norbury, Evlen- 
AVAILG PIN: Ms Saceiocs eyes sieeve 50.00 
4. Arnold J. Lien, Boulder, Col. 10.00 
4. R. H. Crockett, Franklin, : 
RENTS so. ser kceny ciate eaten 5.00 
4. Society in Beverly, Mass... 171.00 
7. The Philadelphia League of 
Unitarian Women....... 15.00 
7. Associate Members......... 46.50 
7. Mrs. Richard E. Dodge, 
Storrs, Conny. sa scenes 10.00 
7. Society in Newport, R.I..... 212.00 
7. Society in Templeton, Mass. 90.00 
13. Bulfineh Place Church, 
Boston; Masss.:.5..-.-.. 10.00 
13. Society in Stoneham, Mass. 10.28 
13. Alliance of Unitarian Women 10.00 
15. Chureh of the Disciples, 
Boston,” Mlassesy.ictey oe ecsra ne 1.00 
15. Channing Church, Dorches- 
EGE NEARS rend eteteleiertcie ete 5.00 
16. Mrs. Jessie B. Stowe, Santa 
Barbara, iCality: wie ss... 10.00 
17. J. H. Seneff, Mt. Morris, Ill. 5.00 
17. Mrs. C. V. Cave, Greene, Ia. 5.00 
17. Mrs. Lloyd Hoffman, Pitts- 
Held MASS rerepe ain caste ote remorse 5.00 
17. Mrs. Elsie A. Luismeister, ; 
Louisville Keyes aineieaere s 5.00 
17. Mr. and Mrs. M. 8. Hallman, 
Aberdeen, §.D........... 10.00 
17. Mrs. C. C. Hatch, Willcox, 
DAVE cits. «1 cheleters sents Gere re 5.00 
17. Mrs. Kinzie Bates, Asheville, 
8 OR, ae Calore © OED erat ce 10.00 
17. J. A. Gibson, Linville, La... 5.00 
17. Mrs. R. E. Smythe, Plym- 
OWE Nees weteiete oes eet 10.00 
17. Frank Dean Tubbs, Lewiston, 
Meio seo = Searels ss 10.00 
21. Society in Milton, Mass.... 1,000.00 
24. First Parish, Brookline, 
MASS. sens « Meppcrstetes reas, < 460.00 
24. Lillard Thompson, Lebanon, 
ANG 0, GooibMnic, Aerealcics peewee A 5.00 
24, Charles H. Hopkins, Cedar- 
VALE MUL Care cteerersietsteter st 10.00 
24. Richard P. Lackner, Phil- 
Aelia Alcan nets a 5.00 
27. Pittsburgh, Pa., First Uni- 
tarian Church, Branch 
Women’s Alliance....,.. 25.00 
27. Associate Members........ 29.00 
2. GARG Y PA OURY Goede ete pieteusaeene 350.00 
27. G. T. Overstreet, Terrell, Tex. 5.00 
27. Burke Salkeld, Taft, Calif... 10.00 
27. Templeton, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
27. Society in Templeton, Mass..... 6.00 
27. Society in Dover, Mass..... 30.00 
27. West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance 10.00 
28. Society in Templeton, Mass. 4.00 
28. First Icelandic Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Canada 30.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DUPARTMENT OF RDPLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Feb. 2. Sunday School, Belmont, 
Deen rere rt ctr oridc.a 4 15.88 
2. Sunday School, Ayer, Mass. 3.00 
RECHIVED THROUGH THH UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Feb. 2. Income of invested funds 1,000.00 
13. Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston’ “Bic vichetsrstaeres aasteree 10.00 


$10,049.25 
Henry M. WILiiAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON PASTOR’S DEATH 


The Marlboro Ministers’ Association has 
adopted the following resolutions on the death 
of Rey. Ralph BH. Conner, pastor of the Second 
Parish Unitarian Church, who was a member 
of the organization for many years :— 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE. 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission. 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much meeded. 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Currg, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M, Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M-.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. 
Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suv- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. E 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21.' For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBODR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


The 


ISLES OF SHOALS 1922 


Hotel opens July 1, 1922. 
pneae Summer Meetings Association, July 
to 22. 


Young People’s Religious Union, July 22 to 29. 
Institute of Religious Education, July 29 to 
August 12. : 

If you have not received a bill for membership 
dues or desire to join the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association, send your check to 
Alden V. Keene, Treasurer, 2803 18th Street, 
Washington, D.C. Room application blanks 
mailed only on receipt of membership dues. 
Annual membership dues, $1; Sustaining 
membership dues, $2; Co-operative member- 
ship dues, $5. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION. 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Funds Solicited for Perfection and Extension of Work for 
Comradeship, Character, Citizenship 
FRANK L. LOCKE. Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest Ga. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


WHEREAS Almighty God in His infinite wis- 
dom has taken unto Himself the soul of our 
brother, Ralph E. Conner; and because the en- 
tire community has sustained a grievous loss 
in the untimely passing of such a devoted ser- 
vant of the public good,— 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the Marl- 
boro Ministers’ Association, on this 8th day of 
March, 1922, in loving regard for the worth 
and for the memory of our departed brother— 

Do hereby resolve, that, in the death of 
Ralph HE, Conner the City of Marlboro has lost 
a fearless, consecrated, and high-minded, citi- 
zen, a splendid exemplar of Christian love and 
brotherliness, a man of rare gifts and well-fur- 
nished mind, of quiet humor, great patience, 
and Christian fortitude, of gentle spirit and 
conspicuous integrity of character, in all, a 
living witness to the value and permanence of 
the religious life. 

To the general sorrow which has attended 
the passing of this whole-souled man we add 
our tribute of sincere regret; and we further 
resolve— : 

That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of our Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and that copies be sent to Mrs. Ralph FP. 
Conner, the trustees of the Unitarian Church, 
and the Marlboro Daily Enterprise. 

(Signed) 
8S. James Cann, President [Baptist]. 

Stanley H. Addison, Secretary [Congregational]. 
Arthur Wright [Methodist]. 

William H, Osmond [Episcopalian]. 

Paul Harris Drake [Universalist]. 
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THE LIFT OF THE TIDE 


ig IS A CURIOUS fact that the movement of the tide comes not from a 

single mighty strain but from three consecutive impulses. There is a 
lift and then a pause; another lift and another pause; and then a third lift 
and the height is reached. 


No one knows exactly why this is true, but the fact has been discovered by 
careful observations. No one knows exactly the way various forces combine 
to lift the tides. The momentum of the earth’s motion, the attraction of the 
moon, and the attraction of the sun are three forces that thus unite. 


A TIDE IN MEN’S AFFAIRS 


This may be compared with human impulses, in a great undertaking. There 

+ is an initial enthusiasm which is a great force while it lasts. When it 
wanes, the strain of sheer will-power bringsa higher lift. That in turn is 
reinforced by a third impulse, that of deep loyalty to a cause. The com- 
mon word “habit” stands for a very noble power of endurance and fidelity. 
It enters into this third impulse. 


These three driving forces enter into human conduct. In what proportion 
they are united, no one is keen enough to analyze. But they make a tide in 
men’s affairs 


WHICH LEADS TO FORTUNE. 


They bring conduct to the height of achievement. Enthusiasm, will-power, 
and loyalty will carry human conduct past the times of depression and the 
dangers of failure. 


These three forces are needed by Unitarians at the present moment. We 
have had an awakening of enthusiasm, and our will-power has been enlisted. 
Now comes the call for the utmost loyalty. The work of the American 
Unitarian Association needs fifty thousand dollars in five weeks to 
meet even the usual budget of our missionary work. At this time there 
should be the utmost effort to maintain the established enterprises 
of our denominational life. 


EE 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Teacher: “And why do you think Wash- 
ington did twice as much for his country 
as Lincoln?” Boy: “’Cause Washington 
and Lincoln each had a_birthday—but 
Washington gave us the Fourth of July.” 
—Life. 

The Interviewer: “And please, sir, what 
have you to say on the subject of anony- 
mous letters?” The Great Man: “Stupid 
missives! I admit I invariably read 
anonymous letters—but I never answer 
them.”—L’Illustration. ; 


Helpful Small Boy ; “I bég your pardon, 
sir, but your car was stolen about ten 
minutes ago.” Car Owner: “Well, why 
didn’t you raise an alarm and stop the 
thieves?” Boy: “I never thought of that, 
sir; but it’s all right—I took the number 
of the car.”—Punch. 


“Tf a man had put a hundred dollars 
in a savings bank twenty years ago,” said 
the statistician after dinner, “it would 
amount to over two hundred dollars now, 
and he could buy almost as much for it 
now as he could have got for the original 


hundred at the time he began to save.” | 


—New York Sun. 


A schoolboy was very quick at mental 
arithmetic, but on one occasion he failed 
to volunteer an answer to what the school- 
mistress thought was a very simple prob- 
lem. “Come,” she said. “Two and a 
half per cent. on $200 for six months. 
How much is that? Gan’t you work out 
that little sum?” “I could, miss,” said 
the boy, “but 214 per cent. don’t interest 
me.”—Tit-Bits. 


In his new book, “A Survey,” Max Beer- 
bohm has some excellent caricatures, the 
drawings being accompanied by delicious 
texts. For example, the study of Georg 
Brandes as an old-clothes dealer to whom 
George Bernard Shaw is trying to sell 
his old garments. ‘“What’ll you take for 
the lot?” asks Brandes, “Immortality,” 
Shaw replies. “Come,” says Brandes, 
“T’ve handled these goods before! Coat, 
Mr. Schopenhauer’s; waistcoat, Mr. Ib- 
sen’s; Mr. Nietzsche’s trousers”— “Ah,” 
breaks in Shaw, “but look at the patches.” 


Whistler’s amusing personal conceit is 
illustrated in the following story : Meeting 
a friend entering a private view at the 
Grosvenor gallery, the artist took him up 
to a full-length portrait he was exhibiting 
of Lady Archibald Campbell. After the 
friend had expressed his appreciation of 
the beautiful work, he asked Whistler if 
there were any other pictures he would 
advise him to look at. “Other pictures,” 
said the artist in a tone of horror, “other 
pictures! There are no other pictures. 
You are through !”—Boston Transcript. 


Recent events revive the story of two 
sisters who attended Thomas Huxley’s 
lectures before the Lowell Institute on 
the theory of evolution. For two or three 
evenings neither made any comment on 
the startling doctrines to which they were 
listening. But at last the younger timidly 
asked the elder, “Sister, what do you 
think of this theory?’ To which the 
other replied, “I think that if it is false, 
it will die of itself. If it is true, it must 
be hushed up.” The Fundamentalists, 
who teach the “second coming” and write 
threatening letters to college presidents, 
are not even as courageous as the elder 
sister, for they will not run the risk of 
a possible falsehood’s dying a natural 
death. They ‘are out to give it a quietus 
by ecclesiastical lynching, J. 0. A. 
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now: WE PAY ONLY $300 


to $10,000 we can pay 
$400 NEXT YEAR 
Send your contribution to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


SOCIETY Judge J. P. Parmenter, 
A President. 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 


Mr. Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 
Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


nearly seventy-eight years old, has writ- 
ten, “My son is back from overseas with 
shell shock and wounds. I am able to 
help him here at home only because of the 
Pension, and I don’t know what I should 
do without it, as I can earn very little 


If Annual Contributions are again raised 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


WALTHAM BLEACHERY 
& DYE WORKS 


We will Buy or Sell 
Half Shares of Stock at 


$55 per Half Share 
z 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Gx F “The Chest with the Chill in it” 

# Die \ ) Built on scientific principles and 
= tested by use . 

**in over a million homes”’ 

Easy toj clean—economical— 

durable and efficient, r 

Sold in every city and important 

town in the United States. Send 

for handsome catalogues and 

booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Estb. 1874 


or i 
Cuts your ice bill. 


‘Ware Mountain Refrigerators 


THE REGISTER’S representative is 
available to visit parishes accessible 
to Boston. 


MINISTERS 


wish to be benefited by a larger 
distribution of THE REGISTER 
among their constituency. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


will be arranged, wherever possible, 
upon application to the Circulation 
Manager. 
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a 
Church Announcements 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. 
Charles H. Park. D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-senool at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
Cisse: Wee The church is open daily from 

un : 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “Holy Books.” Church services at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Primary 
Classes at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, March 26, morning service, 
10.45 a.M. Mr. Speight will preach. Noon 
Service daily. Open 9 to'12.30 daily. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 
New Bible Class for adults. Morning service, 
11 A.M. Young People’s meeting (The Hmerson 
Guild), 6 p.m. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTHR 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, March 26, Mr. Hudson: will preach. 
Subject, “The Hlement of Mystery in Religion.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Direc- 
tor. Church service at 11 a.m. Church school 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. mane 


Educational . i i 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, AB. 
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9.45 a.m., Church School, ~ 
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